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Twenty-second Regular Meeting 
of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 
OctoBER 16-20, 1950 
Cotorapo ScHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

HE Twenty-second Regular Meeting of the Conference 

of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf met 
at the Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, from October 16th to the 20th, 1950. Dr. Alfred L. 
Brown, Superintendent of the Colorado School for the Deaf, 
was host to the Conference. Sam B. Craig, Superintendent 
of the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., President of the Conference, presided. Dr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Superintendent of the Maryland State 
School for the Deaf, was Chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee. Other officers of the Conference were Howard M. Quig- 
ley, Superintendent of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
Vice-President; Edmund B. Boatner, Superintendent of 
the American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn., 
Seeretary ; and Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President of Gallau- 
det College, Treasurer. 

Three new members elected to the Executive Committee 
of the Conference were Marshall S. Hester, Superintend- 
ent of the New Mexico School for the Deaf; John F. Grace, 
Principal of the Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
William M. Milligan, Superintendent of the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf. They replace Jackson A. Raney, Su- 
perintendent of the Indiana School for the Deaf; Edward 
A. Tillinghast, Superintendent of the Arizona School for 
the Deaf; and Harley Z. Wooden, formerly Superintendent 
of the Michigan School for the Deaf. Dr. Elwood A. Steven- 
son, Superintendent of the California School for the Deaf, 
was appointed Chairman of the Committee on National 
Legislation, to replace Harley Z. Wooden, and Dr. William 
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M. Whitehead, Superintendent of the Virginia State School, 
Hampton, Va., was appointed to fill the vacancy on the 
Committee on National Legislation caused by the death of 
Spencer Phillips, formerly Superintendent of the Louis- 
iana School for the Deaf. 


It was agreed at the regular business meeting on Friday, 
October 20th to increase the price of a subscription to the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear from $2.00 to $3.00, ef- 
fective January 1, 1951. However, any school ordering 5 or 
more copies sent to a single address will be given a rate of 
$2.00 a year per subscription. The price of the single Jan- 
uary issue was increased from $1.00 to $2.00. 


The members of the Conference are greatly indebted to 
Dr. and Mrs. Brown and the members of their staff for the 
warm Western hospitality displayed at all times during the 
meeting. The social activities of the Conference added much 
to the success of the meeting. 


The program for the Conference was as follows: 


Monday, October 16, 7:30 P.M. 
SoctaL Hour— 
Administration Building—CSD Campus 
Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Brown 


Tuesday, October 17, 9 A.M. 
OPENING SESsSION— 
Invocation—Rev. Walter A. Enge, Pastor, Immanuel Lutheran 
Church 
Addresses of Welcome— 
A. L. Brown, Litt.D., Superintendent, Colorado School 
Hon. J. N. McCullough, Mayor, City of Colorado Springs 
Mr. Armin Barney, Secretary, Board of Trustees, Colorado 
School 
Responses to Addresses of Welcome 
Stanley Harris, M.A., Superintendent, West Virginia School 
C. J. Settles, Ph.D., President, Florida School 


PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS— 
Sam B. Craig, M.A., Superintendent, Western Pennsylvania 
School 


PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
Stanley D. Roth, M.A., Superintendent, Kansas School 


THe ACCREDITING OF RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAR— 
Marshall S. Hester, M.A., Superintendent, New Mexico School 


METHODS OF ADMISSION AND CLASSIFICATION 
IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF— 
Ethel A. Poore, L.H.D., Superintendent, Tennessee School 


— 
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Service Club Luncheons—12:15 p.m. 
Lions’ LuNcHEON—Acacia Hotel 


West CoLoraDo Rotary CLUB 
Merri-Lane Restaurant 
Address: Ignatius Bjorlee, L.L.D. 


Tuesday, October 17, 2 P.M. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE— 
Howard M. Quigley, M.A., Superintendent, Minnesota School 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEarF, 
Its PURPOSES AND PRESENT PLANS— 
Byron B. Burnes, M.A., President, California 


DESCRIPTIVE TITLES FOR MovIES— 
E. B. Boatner, M.A., Superintendent, American School, Conn. 


MorAL, SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS WELFARE OF THE DEAF— 
Joseph E. Healy, M.A., Superintendent, Virginia School 
Tuesday, October 17, 7:30 P.M. 


Panel Discussion—WuHaT CAN SUPERINTENDENTS OF RESIDENTIAL 
ScuHoots Do To EXPAND THE SERVICES OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE— 
Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College 
Carl F. Smith, Superintendent, North Dakota 
E. A. Stevenson, Superintendent, California 
C. H. Hollingsworth, Superintendent, Georgia 
D. T. Cloud, Superintendent, Illinois 
Jackson Raney, Superintendent, Indiana 


Wednesday, October 18, 8:30 A.M. 
(This day arranged by Dr. Brown) 


SigHt-SEEING 
(Members of Conference and Guests) 


VisiT To CoLorADO ScHOOL— 
Meet at Administration Building on CSD Campus 


LEAVE ScHOOL IN Cars—9:45 A.M. 
Garden of the Gods and Cave of the Winds 


Wednesday October 18, 12:15 P.M. 
Picnio LuncH— 
Thunderbird Ranch—Near Woodland Park 


Visit To CRIPPLE CREEK IN AFTERNOON— 
Gold Mining Camp 


ARRIVE BACK IN CoLoRADO SPRINGS—4 P.M. 


Krwanis LUNCHEON ADDRESS—12:15 P.mM.—Acacia Hotel 
Leonard M. Elstad, L.L.D., President, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Wednesday, October 18, 7 P.M. 
CONFERENCE DINNER— 
Argo Building—CSD Campus 
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Square DANCE DEMONSTRATION— 
Pupils of the Colorado School 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRIP TO GRONINGEN, HOLLAND, ATTENDING 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF— 
Leonard M. Elstad, L.L.D., President, Gallaudet College 


Thursday, October 19, 9 A.M. 
VocATIONAL EpucaTION TRAINING— 
AND STUDENTS 
Fred L. Sparks, M.A., Superintendent, Rome School, New York 


COOPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
AND FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCIES— 
Boyce R. Williams, M.A., Consultant Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
Washington, D. C. 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION— 
Ignatius Bjorlee, LL.D., Superintendent, Maryland School 
Richard G. Brill, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Supt., Southern California School 


Thursday, October 19, 2 P.M. 
THE STATUS OF THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 
Powrie V. Doctor, Ph.D., Professor, Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


R&ScENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD or AUDIOLOGY— 
Clarence D. O’Connor, L.H.D., Superintendent, Lexington School, 
. New York 


Are Srate ScHoots MEETING THE PROBLEM 
OF METHODS SATISFACTORILY 
Burton W. Driggs, M.A., Superintendent, Idaho School 


INTERSTATE COOPERATION IN PROVIDING FACILITIES FOR THE DEAF— 
Boyd E. Nelson, M.A., Superintendent, Utah School 


Thursday, October 19, 7:30 P.M. 
DRIVER EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF— 
Harold O. Carlton, Educational Consultant, American Automobile 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Friday, October 20, 9 A.M. 
Business Ssssion—Sam B. Craig, Presiding 


WHITE House CONFERENCE—Ethel A. Poore 


A Jornt SECRETARIAT FOR THE CONFERENCE AND THE CONVENTION— 
E. W. Tillinghast, M.A., Superintendent, Arizona School 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


It is my privilege to call into session another regular 
meeting of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. This meeting will be known as the 
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22nd regular meeting. The 21st meeting was held in con- 
junction with a meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf in Jacksonville, Illinois, June 21- 
23, 1949. 

I know that the members of the Conference join with me 
in expressing appreciation to the Board of Trustees of the 
Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind and to Dr. 
Alfred L. Brown, Superintendent, for the invitation to 
meet here in this splendid city and at this excellent school. 
The opportunity to come here is doubly appreciated when 
it is realized that the invitation to come here was made in 
spite of a disasterous fire which completely destroyed one 
of the main buildings. Dr. Brown and the members of his 
staff insisted upon holding the Conference as scheduled. 
We are happy to be in Colorado Springs and are looking 
forward to an inspiring and helpful four days of business 
and pleasure. 

It may be of interest to you to know that the 15th Con- 
ference met in the Colorado School from September 27 to 
October 3, 1930. The officers at that time were: President, 
Frank W. Booth of Nebraska; Vice President, Mrs. H. T. 
Poore of Tennessee; Secretary, E. S. Tillinghast of South 
Dakota (father of Supt. Edward Tillinghast of Arizona 
who is present today); and Acting Secretary, Victor O. 
Skyberg of Minnesota. Six of the thirty-nine members pres- 
ent at the meeting twenty years ago are still heads of 
schools today. Many have retired from active work and 
quite a number have taken by death. 

My message to you today will be more in the form of a 
report than that of an address. 

At the 20th regular meeting of the Conference held in 
Faribault, Minnesota, during October 1948, a revised con- 
stitution was adopted which provided for annual meetings 
and which made provisions for the functioning of standing 
committees. Both of these changes have been helpful. Our 
membership is limited and our members are widely scatter- 
ed although closely bound by friendship and common inter- 
ests. This is evidenced by the great distances some of you 
people have traveled to come here for this meeting. 
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The system of standing committees has given us a frame- 
work for continued activity between meetings other than 
that of the work of the Executive Committee and has kept 
more individuals busy with the work of the Conference. The 
mandatory annual meeting has provided an opportunity 
for reports, discussions, and the initiation of new projects. 
The Executive Committee and the standing committees 
found it necessary to meet more frequently in order to at- 
tend to the business of the Conference. 

Since the last regular meeting, the Executive Committee 
has met twice; once at Jacksonville, in June, 1949 and in 
Pittsburgh in February, 1950. Proof of the interest in the 
progress of our work was given by the fact that several 
heads of schools made long and expensive trips to attend 
to the business of the Conference. By having committee 
meetings more frequently a great deal more interest has 
been aroused in our Annual Conferences. Reports of these 
meetings will be made at the proper time as is required by 
the Constitution. 


Members of the Committee on Certification met in Wash- 
ington in December and again in Pittsburgh in March. The 
work of this committee has been very fruitful and I believe 
you will appreciate its activity when you receive a isi 
later in the program. 

The Committee on Public Relations has been alert to the 
problems coming before it and while unable to meet as a 
group has been active in carrying out its function very well. 

The Committee on National Legislation made a careful 
report in Jacksonville and with the approval of the Confer- 
ence submitted definite resolutions concerning pending na- 
tional legislation which was considered critical. Since then 
the committee has been handicapped by the loss of two of 
its members. Two heads of schools have resigned thus creat- 
ing vacancies on this committee. 

The Committee on Statistics was asked to study the ma- 
terial usually printed in the January issue of the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear. I am certain the suggestions of this 
committee have been very helpful to the Editor. 

The work of the Program Committee needs no comment. 
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The splendid list of topics for discussion and the plans for 
the next few days are evidence of the work and interest of 
that committee and may I say almost full credit is due to 
the committee chairman. 

I am not fully informed on the activities of the remain- 
ing committees but we will hear from each of them within 
the next few days. 

So much for my report. Now, there are a few points I 
would like to highlight as we continue with our program. 

Membership in the Conference is limited to Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf which includes schools 
in the United States and in Canada. A very high percent- 
age of those who are eligible are members. Never-the-less 
there are school heads who should be members who have 
not affiliated or who have allowed their membership to 
lapse. I believe it would be to the advantage of the Confer- 
ence to bring more of these prospective members into active 
participation. How can we who are active members stimu- 
late more interest among these absentee members. 


Since our last meeting three active members have left the 
profession. Spencer Phillips resigned as superintendent of 
the Louisiana School because of poor health, Dr. Frank H. 
Reiter retired as Principal of Clarke School and Harley Z. 
Wooden resigned as Superintendent of the Michigan 
School for the Deaf to become Executive Secretary of the 
International Council of Exceptional Children in Wash- 
ington, D. C. These gentlemen will be greatly missed, not 
only for their splendid professional contributions but also 
for their friendly, cooperative spirit. 


We want to welcome G. W. Pratt who has succeeded Dr. 
Reiter as Superintendent of the Clarke School for the Deaf. 
One of our honorary members may soon qualify for regular 
membership. Dr. Richard G. Brill has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Southern California School for the 
Deaf in Riverside and automatically becomes eligible for 
regular membership. I am sure we will all want to congra- 
tulate Dr. Brill upon his recent appointment. 

According to. its Constitution the object of this organ- 
ization is ‘‘to promote the management and operation of 
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schools for the deaf along the broadest and most efficient 
lines and to further and promote the general welfare of the 
deaf.”’ 

I believe our organization is sincerely and honestly striv- 
ing to carry out this objective. The program to be presented 
this week was planned to assist you in meeting current pro- 
blems. Among these problems is that of teacher shortage. 
I hope something constructive will come from a discussion 
of this vital topic. Without an adequate supply of teachers 
the work of our schools is greatly handicapped. 

Closely related to this problem is that of teacher training. 
Again I hope this Conference will do something concrete 
about the course of study for training centers and the evalu- 
ating of such centers. Definite improvements have been 
made in the plan for certifying teachers. 

Now regarding public relations, the public in general and 
various professional groups have not fully appreciated the 
difficulties involved in teaching young deaf children. Per- 
haps this lack of understanding is our fault. Perhaps we 
have been too busy to explain the finer details of our work, 
or have not shown a spirit of cooperation with interested 
groups. Wherever the fault or whatever the cause, I be- 
lieve this aspect of our work needs careful attention. 

In closing, I would like to urge that we more strongly 
subscribe to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear. This 
journal, in circulation for over 100 years, is the official 
organ of both the Conference and the Convention. Its 
value is unquestioned and deserves not only individual 
attention but our wholehearted support. 


Sam B. Craia, Supt. 
The Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvama 


Members Present at the Twenty-second 
Regular Meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


Colorado Springs, Colorado, October 16-20, 1950 


EDWARD R. ABERNATHY, Ohio State School for the Deaf 
Luioyp E. Bera, Iowa School for the Deaf 

I@NaTIUS BJoRLEE, Maryland State School for the Deaf 
EpMuUND B. BoatNner, American school for the Deaf 
CHARLES A. BraprorD, New York School for the Deaf 
RicHARD G. Britt, Southern California School for the Deaf 
ALFRED L. Brown, Colorado School for the Deaf 

Rosert 8S. Brown, Mississippi School for the Deaf 

J. E. Bryan, Alabama Insitute for the Deaf 

M. B. CLArrersuck, Oregon State School for the Deaf 
DaniEL T. CLoupd, Illinois School for the Deaf 

Sam B. Craia, Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
Burton W. Driaes, Idaho State School for the Deaf 
LEoNARD M. ExstaD, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
VireiL W. EPPERSON, Washington State School for the Deaf 
JAMES H. GALLOWAY, Rochester School for the Deaf 

JOHN F. Gracg, Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 
GLENN I. Harris, Montana School for the Deaf 

NatTHAN P. Harris, Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 
STranLEY R. Harris, West Virginia School for the Deaf 
MARSHALL S. HESTER, New Mexico School for the Deaf # 
CLAYTON H. HoLLineswortH, Georgia School for the Deaf 
Mrs. Bessiz S. Houzincer, Diamond Head School, Hawaii 
A. CLARE Humes, Saskatchewan School for the Deaf 
TRUMAN L. INGLE, Missouri School for the Deaf 

JESSE A. JACKSON, Nebraska School for the Deaf 

JoHuN A. KLEIN, Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit 
WituiAM M. MILLIGAN, Wisconsin School for the Deaf 

A. S. MyK.esust, South Dakota School for the Deaf 

W. J. Morrison, Ontario School for the Deaf 

Boyp E. NEtson, Utah School for the Deaf 

CLARENCE D. O’Connor, Lexington School for the Deaf 
Eesert N. PEELER, North Carolina School for the Deaf, Raleigh 
Mrs. ETHEL A. PoorkE, Tennessee School for the Deaf 
HowarD M. Quiciey, Minnesota School for the Deaf 
JACKSON A. RANEY, Indiana School for the Deaf 

CARL E. RANKIN, North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton 
D. Roto, Kansas School for the Deaf 

CLARENCE J. SETTLES, Florida School for the Deaf 

Hugo ScHunHorr, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D.C. 
Cart F. SmitH, North Dakota School for the Deaf 

Roy Moore STELLE, Texas School for the Deaf 

Etwoop A. STEvENSON, California School for the Deaf 
Frep L. SPARKS, JR., Central New York School for the Deaf 
Epwarp W. TILLINGHAST, Arizona State School for the Deaf 
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JoHN M. Watuacs, Arkansas School for the Deaf 
WILL1AM M. WHITEHEAD, Virginia State School, Hampton 


Associate Members 
JAMES R. KiRKLEY, Principal, Colorado School for the Deaf 
Roy F. Nizsovn, Principal, Ohio School for the Deaf 
CHARLES R, Raw.inas, Principal, Indiana School for the Deaf 


Guests 
Byron B. Burnes, President, National Association for the Deaf 
PowrisE V. Doctor, Editor, American Annals of the Deaf 
Oprz W. UNDERHILL,, Treasurer, Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf 
Boyce R. Wit1ams, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency 


Higher Education for the Deaf 


LEonarD M. Enstap, M.A., LL.D.* 
President, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


r is an honor and a real privilege to be present at this 
great convention of educational leaders who are inter- 
ested in the deaf child and his education. As the third 
president of Gallaudet College in its 86 years, I follow in the 
footsteps of my two illustrious predecessors, Dr. Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, founder of the college, and Dr. Percival 
Hall, the second president of the college, both of whom had 
the privilege of visiting institutions for the deaf in Europe. 
They were both impressed with these visits and gained great 
benefits from them. 

Our host school is 160 years old. We congratulate this 
fine institution for these many years of devoted service. It 
is interesting to note that organized education of the deaf 
child in the United States had not even begun when this 
school was established. The first free school for the deaf in 
the United States was not established until 27 years later, 
in 1817. We respect age, and rightly so. Through experience 
progress is possible. We do, therefcre, applaud those 160 
years of educational experience. May the years to come 
bring increasingly greater opportunities for service. There 


* Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet set the pattern for world interest in the 
education of the deaf at Gallaudet College when he took an extensive tour of 
Europe and Great Britain in 1867. He visited schools in all but four of the na- 
tions of Europe, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Turkey. 

Dr. Percival Hall, his successor, as president of Gallaudet College made si- 
milar trips to Europe in 1900 and in 1925. 

Dr. Leonard M. Elstad took part in the International Congress of Teachers 
of the Deaf in Groningen, Holland, from June 5-9, 1950, inclusive. Twenty-five 
nations were represented at this Congress. Stimulating papers were read and 
interesting and profitable discussions followed. German, French, and English 
were the languages used, and surprisingly few difficulties arose because of the 
differences in language. 

At the conclusion of the Congress, Dr. Elstad visited schools for the deaf in 
several countries in Europe, including those at Groningen and St. Michaels- 
gestal, in Holland; Brussels in Belgium; Paris in France; Fredericia in Den- 
mark; Vanersborg in Sweden, and Holmestrand in Norway. The latter school 
was not in session, but a teachers’ convention was being held there in which 
Dr. Elstad took part. He also visited schools in Newcastle, Doncaster, New- 
berry, and Manchester in England. No schools were in session in Scotland, but 
Dr. Elstad had the pleasure of meeting Miss Jane Dawson, head of the school 
in Glasgow, at a delightful luncheon at her home. Time was limited because all 
of these schools had to be visited between June 10 and July 11, when Dr. El- 
stad returned to the United States by plane. He was most favorably impressed 
with the fine work being done in all the schools visited Ep. 
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is so much yet to be done in the education of the deafened 
child. 

As the program indicates, my paper has to do with 
higher education. It is my privilege to represent the one 
college for the deaf in the world. To the uninformed, the 
fact that there is only one college for the deaf is a startling 
revelation. To you and to me, however, it is not an unusual 
situation at all. Over here on the Continent your emphasis 
up to this time has been mostly up to the secondary level, 
with real emphasis on the preparation for jobs. There has 
been no demand for higher education. In the United States 
most residential schools go through approximately three 
years of high school. It is reasonable that many of those 
who are so close to college entrance really want to try a 
college course of study leading to a Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science degree. This has been done for a period 
of over 85 years. Each year an increasingly larger number 
are doing college work. 

Some of these deaf students go to colleges for hearing 
students. Many come to Gallaudet College. Some are totally 
deaf. Some are partially deaf. Each is more or less an in- 
dividual case. There are no complete definite statistics on 
how many successfully attend colleges and universities for 
hearing students each year. We do, however, have definite 
figures on the number who have attended Gallaudet College. 
Actually 2,656 have been admitted since the college was es- 
tablished 86 years ago. Suffice it to say that higher educa- 
cation for the deaf is possible. The number who attend col- 
lege is increasing and will continue to do so as preschool, 
primary and secondary education becomes more effective. 

The possibility of higher education for the deaf has de- 
finitely been established. We might next ask, ‘‘Is a college 
education for the deaf advisable?’’ That may be a better 
question than, ‘‘Is it necessary?’’ The fact that students 
here on the Continent do not and have not gone to college 
in great numbers would seem to indicate that a college edu- 
cation is not absolutely essential for the deaf. However, it 
is another question entirely to ask, ‘‘Is it advisable?’’ 


Democracy emphasizes the equality of opportunity for 


— 
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all. Deafness retards special opportunities for the deaf. A 
college education, however, adds to the possibilities for 
employment open to the deaf. If we wish to compensate 
for loss of hearing, and we should, we must utilize all the 
means at our disposal. A college education is certainly a 
compensating factor because it does open up employment 
possibilities otherwise closed to the deaf. It may be that here 
on the Continent employers are not yet aware of the value 
of a college education for the deaf. That may take time. It 
is, however, very worthwhile making the effort. It is human 
nature to aspire to the best that life has to offer. A better 
standard of living is the aim of those who go on with higher 
education. The accomplishment of this aim is not, of course, 
guaranteed by a course in higher education, but it is often 
actually denied to many because of the lack of this educa- 
tion. Experience has taught us that the deaf can be what 
they will, but they must have the opportunity. Our res- 
ponsibility is to make these educational dreams for the deaf 
come true. 

Gallaudet College, originally known as the National Deaf- 
Mute College, was established in 1864 because Dr. Edward 
Miner Gallaudet and his supporters had the vision and 
determination to make such a dream come true. It was not 
easy. The Congress then, as the Congress today, had large 
and pressing problems facing it each day; but there were 
those in Congress who could see the wisdom of Gallaudet’s 
proposal. The Act was passed and President Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Charter for the college in 1864. It was 
the only college for the deaf in the nation then. It is still 
the only college for the deaf in the nation today. Expansion 
plans are now in the making. Expanded to its proposed 
size, the college will be large enough to accept all qualified 
deaf candidates in the years to come. A student body of 
from 350 to 500 will satisfy these needs. Today’s enrollment 
is 220, the largest it has been since the college was founded 
86 years ago. These students come from 42 states, from the 
District of Columbia, and from Canada. 


Some may ask, ‘‘Why a special college for the deaf?’’ 
It is a good question and one that requires a studied answer. 
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It is possible for a deaf person to complete a full college 
course with hearing students. I say it is possible because 
it is being done. It is an unusual and exceptional experience, 
however. It will never be the usual procedure. The reasons 
are apparent. 

This is a good point in this explanation to restate the 
definition of education. To me, it can be defined as: ‘‘A 
preparation for successful living.’’ At Gallaudet College 
our students learn by doing. A full college life is rich in 
its many offerings. Our students enjoy such stimulating 
experiences as: Classroom discussions of real-life pro- 
blems ; The public forum where the student body takes part 
in discussions of matters required to effect a successful 
campus life (this is democracy in action) ; Impromptu ar- 
guments in the various dormitory rooms after hours over 
a cigarette or a cup of coffee or tea; Dramatic Club pre- 
sentations that so delight the audiences and those who take 
part; The athletic contests where our deaf students make 
up the teams that compete with teams of hearing students 
from other colleges and universities; and the dates of a 
co-educational college for the deaf, together with member- 
ship in the many college organizations and opportunities 
for leadership in these organizations. These are all contacts 
that give meaning to college life. 

Are these experiences posssible in the other situation 
where, in most instances, one deaf college student attends 
a college with hundreds, yes, thousands of hearing students? 
We all know these experiences in democratic living are not 
possible in such a strange situation. 

In a large college with hearing students easy participa- 
tion in classroom discussions is impossible for the deaf 
student. Lipreading, wonderful art that it is, fails to meet 
the test in a college classroom. The deaf student in a class 
with hearing students just sits and waits for the period to 
end so that he may get the copies of the notes his hearing 
friends have taken. He then goes to his room to study them. 
They are second-hand notes, and he knows it. He cannot 
enjoy the visiting lecturers who are so popular in our col- 
leges and universities. The reasons are obvious. He cannot 
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enjoy the give and take of after-hour dormitory discussions. 
Occasionally his friends will include him, but the obvious 
result is that the situation must always revolve around 
the deaf participant. It cannot be otherwise. Participation 
in dramaties, naturally, is impossible, and that is regret- 
table. Participation in athletics is not possible, either, be- 
cause the coaches never seem to have confidence in the deaf 
athlete. The deaf college student in a college for hearing 
students is, therefore, either in the audience, on the athletic 
bench, in his room studying, or, in short, watching others 
do what he feels he can do or should have the right to do. 

There will always be those deaf students who are satisfied 
with this type of an education. They will have successfully 
completed their courses in high schools for the hearing. 
However, the average deaf college student wants more from 
college than just this. He wants vibrant, enriching experi- 
ences that will help him in the difficult years that follow 
college training, because these are experiences in democratic 
living. That is why Dr. Gallaudet started a special college 
for the deaf. That is why the college is growing. More and 
more are learning of the offerings of the college. They want 
what it offers. They need what it provides. They come to us 
from day schools, from parochial and private schools and 
from public residential schools. 

Those deaf students who want to go to colleges for hear- 
ing students should always be encouraged and helped to do 
so. There are those who like that type of training. If they 
succeed, well and good. If they fail, they may always trans- 
fer to Gallaudet College. That has been our experience. 
This year three students transferred from Gallaudet Col- 
lege to universities for hearing students. Others transferred 
from such universities to our college. 


The faculty of the college carefully watches the progress 
of our students in their studies to determine the degree to 
which they keep pace with students of the general academic 
level in other American colleges for hearing students. For 
this purpose we have a standard testing program, carried 
on continuously for a considerable period of years, a period 
which has revealed to us facts of considerable importance. 
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This program is under the supervision of Dr. Irving S. 
Fusfeld, Dean of the College. The main outlines of this 
program follow. 


When our students come to us they customarily start in 
our Preparatory Year, a period of one year’s duration de- 
signed to bridge the gap between the work done in the aver- 
age school for the deaf and that carried on in the Freshman 
Year of college. On entrance to this year of work they take 
a standardized achievement test, which over a series of 
years indicates that these Preparatory Class students have 
a median level of school attainment which approximates 
closely the beginning of the eleventh grade, that is, high 
up in the secondary school level. 

The same group, during this first Preparatory Year, is 
also given a standard personality test, and a series of differ- 
ential aptitude tests. The latter, covering abilities in lang- 
uage usage, abstract reasoning, space relations, mechanical 
reasoning and clerical speed and accuracy, are subjected 
to correlational study in connection with scholastic progress 
and are highly revealing, both for individual and group 
purposes. 

In the Freshman Year, that is in the college proper, the 
students take the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination for College Freshmen, a test of apti- 
tude in quantitative and verbal skills, to indicate ability to 
deal with the program of studies customarily offered in 
American colleges. This examination is very widely used as 
a predictive measure of academic success. By it we have 
determined quite clearly a number of important facts with 
respect to the deaf and higher education. These show that 
our students stand below the general level of American 
college students in scholastic ability on the average, but 
equally significant is the fact that a considerable number of 
our deaf students score in the highest brackets of ability for 
hearing students; and finally there are always an appreci- 
able number of hearing students who fail to reach the level 
of even our weakest studenis in scholastic aptitude. This 
seems to be conclusive proof, supported by scientifically 
constructed tests, that the deaf do have the power of higher 
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intellectual attainment. It is our implied responsibility, 
then, to provide the opportunity for this power to be devel- 
oped. 

Toward the close of the second, or Sophomore, year of 
the college course above the Preparatory Year, our students 
participate in a nation-wide testing program known as the 
National Cooperative College Sophomore Testing Program. 
The intent of this series of examinations is to determine the 
level of achievement of American students after they have 
had the generalized academic studies prevalent in our col- 
leges and universities. The results of these tests show us 
that our students at Gallaudet College suffer somewhat, 
by comparison, in the use of the language arts, a fact easily 
understood in connection with the deaf. There is a lag also 
in the social studies, in the knowledge of literature, science 
and modern fine arts. In contrast, however, our deaf 
students excel in mathematics, in knowledge of contempor- 
ary affairs and in modern literature. The point is that, 
although we do not stand so high in some fields, our 
students fare well in others, in the over-all pattern achiev- 
ing at least a moderately satisfying balance of scholastic 
achievement. 

It should be stated that the above examinations are taken 
by the students of Gallaudet College under precisely the 
same conditions as when given to students in other colleges 
and universities. 


A further point to keep in mind is that the students at 
Gallaudet College gain emphasis in other types of learning 
that are not ordinarily reflected in the results of the above 
described testing program. They have available specialized 
training in speech, and in such vocational arts as printing, 
home economics and library science. 

All in all, the net outcome is that Gallaudet College is 
providing its student personnel opportunity for scholastic 
development that in an all-round way is typical of the 
average American college. The tests indicate that the same 
student personnel—deaf students in this case—are rising 
to this opportanity. 


Gallaudet College is a Liberal Arts and Science college. 
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It is our aim to give a well developed course that brings out 
the best in our students. We have described earlier the work 
done in our Preparatory Year. At the close of the Sopho- 
more Year, when the student has completed a sound pro- 
gram of basic academic requirements, he choses his area of 
interest and then continues in this area for the last two 
years of his college course. These areas comprise a form 
of specialized or concentrated intellectual interest, in keep- 
ing with the practice of higher education in America. Let us 
note this—that the broad curricular plan at Gallaudet Col- 
lege is in conformity with the broad plan of education pre- 
vailing in most American colleges, the point being that our 
deaf students thus show they too have the intellectual 
power to deal with such intellectual activity. The five areas 
of concentration offered at Gallaudet are: Education, 
Languages and Literature, Mathematics and Science, the 
Social Studies, and Home Economies. There is an addition- 
al area combining special courses in the Graphic Arts, 
Library Science, Art and associated subjects. 

During the last few years the demand for teachers has 
been so great that approximately fifty per cent of our 
graduates have gone into the teaching profession. They 
teach in the advanced departments of our state residential 
schools for the deaf and have proved to be very successful 
in their work. During World War II the teacher shortage 
became even more acute than usual, and the deaf teacher 
was in great demand. A remarkable work was done by 
these deaf teachers. There is a continuing demand for the 
deaf teacher in our schools. The most recent January issue 
of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DksaF lists 402 deaf 
teachers in the United States. Of these, 210 teach in the 
Academie Departments and 192 in the Vocational Depart- 
ments of the various schools for the deaf. There are 4,250 
pupils in our schools for the deaf in the United States who 
get all or most of their school work in the non-oral (1,315) 
or Combined Method (2,935) classes where these 210 deaf 
academic teachers do their work. This indicates that there 
is a place for the deaf teacher. Gallaudet College is trying 
to meet this demand in as effective a way as possible. 
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In addition to teaching, our graduates go on to do fur- 
ther study in Chemistry, Physics, Bacteriology, and other 
subjects. Some go into the ministry. Some take up Com- 
mercial Art, others the Graphic Arts, etc. The deaf can do 
what they wish to do, and there are few professions they 
have not tried. They go on with their education, also, attain- 
ing advanced degrees in universities for hearing students. 
About twelve per cent of our graduates do advanced study 
at such universities. These universities include the out- 
standing institutions of higher education in the United 
States. A recent study revealed that our graduates have 
done graduate work in more than 40 colleges and univer- 
sities. To list a few we can name: Columbia University, 
Johns Hopkins University, University of Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Illinois (where one of our graduates is at present 
doing work toward his Ph.D. degree), University of Mich- 
igan, University of Texas, and at Catholic University, 
George Washington University and American University in 
Washington, D. C. In most instances full credit is given 
for the undergraduate work done here at Gallaudet College. 

This advanced study has been carried on in Chemistry, 
Education, Economies, Physcial Education, Industrial Arts, 
Bacteriology, Mathematics, English, Statistics, Library 
Science, Argiculture and others. The degree obtained in 
most instances has been the Master of Arts degree. Thirty 
of our graduates are holding positions of importance in 
the laboratories of our country as chemists and laboratory 
technicians. 

Gallaudet College encourages the use of speech in its pro- 
gram. We have a full-time instructor in speech and speech- 
reading, who also does some work in auditory training. It 
is in the plans of the college to develop this department so 
that each student may have the best training possible in 
speech and speech-reading development. It must be under- 
stood that these students come to us with good speech, as 
speech among deaf students is understood. It must be and 
is our desire to increase the intelligibility of speech and 
the speech-reading ability of our students. 

It must be remembered that college courses are, of ne- 
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cessity, more embracing courses than those in the lower 
schools. Acceleration is necessary because the amount of 
work to be covered is so much greater. It may be of inter- 
est to you to know how classroom recitations are conducted. 
In the classrooms we use what is commonly known as the 
Simultaneous Method of presentation. The instructor 
speaks, and at the same time uses signs and the manual al- 
phabet. In this way a student may concentrate on speech- 
reading in the different classes, or he may depend on these 
other means of communication, or he may use both. The 
actual outcome is that the students make use of both with 
very satisfactory results. What they cannot get orally they 
may get manually, and vice-versa. This is a most effective 
combination of means of communication, and most often 
our students leave college with greater speech-reading fa- 
cility than they had when they entered. It is a natural re- 
sult. 

While I was writing this paper, a group of trainees from 
the Clarke School for the Deaf in Northhampton, Massa- 
chusetts, were visiting our campus. These were hearing 
men and women from Norway, Sweden, India, Hawaii, and 
British Columbia. Their reaction to the academic atmos- 
phere on the campus was that the students were so relaxed 
in their general approach to college life. There was no evi- 
dence of strain and tension. This, in their opinion, was in 
evidence in the classrooms, the assembly room (where a 
student-faculty panel discussion took place with 200 stu- 
dents present), in the snack bar and in general on the cam- 
pus. Students do their best work when they can concentrate 
on subject matter instead of on the means of communica- 
tion necessary to present the subject matter. 

Members of this group also had questioned the possibility 
of deaf students’ doing actual college work. It did not take 
long for them to see that college work is being done in all 
departments. Seeing is believing. Would that more could 
come and see! 


A few statistics on our students may be interesting. Out 
of 200 enrolled at the present time, 140 became deaf before 
they were 10 years of age. Of these 140, 87 became deaf 
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before the age of five. Forty-seven of the group are listed 
as having been born deaf. These figures establish the fact 
that our college student body is made up of students deaf- 
ened during the early years of their lives. Most have spent 
their entire school lives in schools for the deaf. We have 
no veterans in our student body. It has always been our 
contention that these veterans should get their training 
in the centers set up for them by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, where hearing aids are skillfully fitted and speech- 
reading is taught. 

A few figures on the age of entrance to our Preparatory 
Year may be of interest. The average age of this year’s 
class is 19 plus. This is at best three years older than the 
age of the average hearing student in the corresponding 
class in high school. 

In the Senior Class, which numbers 35 this year, the 
average age is 23 plus. The youngest is 20. Most are 22, 23, 
and 24 years of age. A slightly better comparative dif- 
ferential is revealed when we consider that the average 
age of graduates of colleges for the hearing is about 21. 
These age figures are impressive when we realize what the 
deaf child misses because of his deafness in early life. It 
will be seen that the college graduate comes near to mak- 
ing up the years he has lost. This is a most remarkable 
situation. 

The causes of deafness are always interesting. A recent 
study reveals that in the present student body 47 are 
listed as born deaf. Twenty-four state the cause is un- 
known, 67 list spinal meningitis, 13 list scarlet fever, 9 
state measles as the cause, and various other causes are 
listed in lesser numbers. 


This naturally leads us to the degree of deafness. Ours 
is a college for the deaf. It is not our purpose to accept 
those who have sufficient hearing to enable them to attend 
colleges for hearing students with the use of a hearing aid. 

Those who became deaf from spinal meningitis, and 
there are 67 at this time, have no hearing. Most of the 
others have losses ranging from 60 per cent to total loss. 

It is our hope that Gallaudet College can enroll foreign 
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deaf students in the years to come, from non-English 
speaking nations. It is understood that the number will 
be limited because of the lack of room at the college. The 
language difficulty will also be a problem. As a beginning 
we hope to enroll a deaf student from each of the following 
countries this fall: Arabia, China and Japan. We can offer 
a free scholarship, including board, room, tuition and laun- 
dry, to a limited number. It is understood that the can- 
didate must have done pre-college work so as to enable 
him to carry the regular college courses, and that he or 
she should have a reasonably good command of English 
so that classroom work and the necessary supplemental 
reading can be carried on satisfactorily. 

A most practical question which may be asked is, ‘‘ Who 
is to pay for this educational program ?’’ 

Gallaudet College was chartered by Congress. Three 
members of Congress are on the Board of Directors of the 
Institution. There are eight other members on this Board 
chosen from among prominent citizens of the area. Even 
though the Institution is a private institution, it is sub- 
sidized by the Government to the extent of 75 to 80 per 
cent. The balance comes from tuition payments. The college 
has been able to follow the policy of never refusing entrance 
to a deserving student because of financial reasons. 
Congress provides a lump sum appropriation, and it is 
the responsibility of the college to operate within its bud- 
get. Very often the states help with the transportation ex- 
penses of their students, and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
offices of the various states help with the cost of books and 
supplies. 

The Government has made 145 scholarships available to 
those who have no means of support for a college education. 
These are always used each year. 

It is my hope that you will have questions that I may 
try to answer. It is a pleasure to be with you. These fine 
countries represented pioneered in the education of the 
deaf child. It is a real experience to be together with you 
at this convention. 


The Work of the Protestant Churches 
for the Deaf in North America 
1815-1949,* IIT 


Rev. ALEXANDER MacLirop Manson, M.A.* 


Minister of the Evangelical Church of the Deaf 
Toronto, Canada 


VI. THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE Baptist CHURCHES, 
CHRISTIAN Dear FELLOWSHIP, CHURCH OF THE LATTER 
Day Sarnts, Metuopist EpiscopaL CHuRCH, PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCHES, UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 


THE Baptist CHURCHES 


The Southern Baptist Convention. The work for the deaf 
that is done through the Home Mission Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention is older than that done by the 
other branches of the same Church. It began this work at a 
period when missions for the deaf were beginning to re- 
ceive general recognition. However it has not been forward 
in publicizing the details of this mission and so an adequate 
appreciation of its efforts on behalf of the deaf is difficult 
to get. In this vein, a letter from the Rev. Gardner, dated 
March 18, 1949, reads: ‘‘ We have been at fault I am sure, in 
not giving sufficient attention to letting the world know 
what we are trying to do, and what success we have achieved 
in it.’’ Whether or not it is entirely a fault may be debat- 
able; at any rate, the evidence shows that had the Home 
Missions department chosen to give more publicity to its 
work among the deaf, the grounds for doing so were quite 
legitimate. 

The Southern Baptist Convention began its work among 
the deaf in 1905. During the intervening years, its mission 


* Thesis submitted to the Faculty of Gallaudet College in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. 
Part I was published in the ANNALS for May, 1950 (Vol. 95, No. 3), 
pp. 265-279; Part II in the ANNALS for September, 1950 (Vol. 95, 
No. 4), pp. 387-433. 
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has been extended to include the 18 states of the South; and 
for this territory it has succeeded in providing two or three 
ordained pastors to serve simultaneously. Thus in the 44 
years of the mission’s existence, the following pastors have 
rendered full time service: the Rev. Dr. J.W. Michaels 
(1905-1942), the Rev. A.O. Wilson (1926-1939), the Rev. 
C.F. Landon (1934- ), the Rev. J.W. Gardener (1938- 
) and C. E. Jones (1942- 7, 

Both Dr. Michaels and Rev. Wilson were deaf min- 
isters. The Rev. Mr. Gardener is hard of hearing and had 
spent 15 years as pastor in a hearing church before entering 
upon his present work. C. F. Landon is the son of deaf 
parents. C. E. Jones is stationed at Morganton and has re- 
cently begun a ministry to the deaf in North Carolina. 

In addition to these full time pastors, there has been,’ 
and there is presently, a varying number of assistants; so 
that the total staff that is currently employed is an inde- 
finite number. Something of its nature is described by the 
Rev. Mr. Gardner in a letter dated Jan. 19th, 1949: 


‘*We have two full time workers and two or three who are supported 
partially by the Southern Baptist Home Mission Board and partially 
by local churches or other more or less organized agencies. In addition 
to these few workers we have here and there in the local churches a 
volunteer without remuneration or paid a small salary by the church, 
who looks after the spiritual interests of the deaf of the community, 
teaches the Sunday School or other group, and in a general way helps 
the deaf people of the community. There are possibly twelve or fif- 
teen, maybe more of these workers. Most of them are relatives of the 
deaf, who have grown up with the deaf in the home and are familiar 
with their language and needs. A few of them are women who have 
become interested in the deaf and are giving their efforts in behalf of 
the deaf.’’ 


Following in the same vein, Courts Redford, Assis- 
tant Executive Secretary to the Home Mission Board, sup- 


plied the following account in a letter dated January 11th, 
1949. 


‘*At present we have three couples giving full time to this work. 
Two of them are helping in certain sections of the territory and the 


1 One instance in which temporary assistance was given concerns 
Mr. J. H. McFarlane, currently the Church Editor of The Silent 
Worker. In 1922-23, Mr. MeFarlane responded to a request from Dr. 
Michaels to make regular trips to Atlanta and to hold services for the 
deaf in one of the Baptist churches in that city. Mr. McFarlane also 
visited several Alabama cities for the same purpose. 
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other is supported jointly by our Board and the Associational Mission 
Board in Oklahoma Oounty, Oklahoma, for the deaf work in that 
area.’’ 

We also employ workers during the summer to hold institutes, teach 
classes and conduct revivals among our deaf people. We employ some 
teachers from the schools for the deaf, and also some students in 
this summer mission program.’’ 


The Rev. Gardner, in referring to some administrative 
aspects of this work for the deaf continues: 

‘“We have not heretofore, had any coordinated work for the deaf— 
that is we have no superintendent who is responsible for the whole 
field, and each worker has gone about the task in his own way. We 
have only recently had a meeting of these various workers over the 
South, both deaf and hearing, for the purpose of effecting some sort 
of organization for better promulgating and coordinating the work; 
also for the purpose of getting it more fully before our church 
people.’’ 2 

Inasmuch as the work of these pastors involves an exten- 
Sive itinerary, consolidation is practically impossible and 
the Baptist deaf themselves are under the supervison of the 
local churches, where, as communicants, they have the full 
rights of membership. 

Despite the obvious handicaps under which these Baptist 
pastors to the deaf labour, they have achieved some admir- 
able results illustrative of their administrative ability and 
inspirational leadership. 

In this regard, the most outstanding is the contribution 
of the pastor who pioneered in this Southern Baptist Mis- 
sion to the Deaf and who thereby became a national figure 
among the deaf, the Rev. Dr. J. W. Michaels. Approximate- 
ly 100 Sunday Schools were established by him throughout 
the Southern states and he had a genius for providing them 
with continuous local leadership.* He also stimulated the 
practice of having hearing people interpret for the deaf at 
the regular church services. In 1923 the Rev. J. W. Michaels 
compiled a lexicon of the language of signs.* It was intended 
primarily for the benefit of ministers; but it was in demand 


2 This assembly met on December 29th and 30th at the First Bap- 
tist Church of Memphis, Tenn.—The Silent Worker, Vol. 1, No. 5, 
1949, p. 13 

3 Ibid. Vol. 23, No. 2, 1910, p. 36 

Ibid. Vol. 31, No. 9, 1919, p. 169 
Ibid. Vol. 33, No. 1, 1920, p. 26 
Ibid. Vol. 34, No. 4, 1922, p. 145 

4 Ibid, Vol. 36, No. 2, 1923, p .72 
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wherever there were hearing people who wanted to learn 
this medium of communication with the deaf. Furthermore, 
Dr. Michaels was instrumental in opening a mission school 
for the deaf in Cuba. Hs part in this venture was that he 
aroused interest in the project and encouraged Miss Mabel 
Haines (an instructor in the school for the deaf, at Morgan- 
ton N. C.) to go there in 1908, under the direction of the 
Southern Baptist Home Mission Board.® 


Dr. Michaels had mature experience as a builder of 
churches, as well as founding congregations, a fact which 
finds support in the case of the ‘‘First Ephphatha Church 
for the Deaf’’ of Louisville, Ky. 

‘‘The Rev. J. W. Michaels, Southern Baptist Missionary to the 
deaf, has on foot a project to establish an institutional church for 
the deaf at Louisville, Kentucky. He proposes to raise a fund of 
$36,000.00 by popular subscription in which it is expected all the 
Kentucky churches will participate. The church will be open to all 
denominations, the members being allowed to keep their membership 
in any church they desire. The name will be the ‘‘First Ephphatha 
Church for the Deaf.’’ The basement will contain a stage for the 
giving of plays and moving picture exhibitions. Cooking rooms, club 
rooms and reading rooms will be provided. The sum of $15,000.00 
is deemed sufficient to build and equip the church, the balance of 
$21,000.00 serving as an endowment for the support of the church 
and payment of pastor’s salary.’’6 

Previously (in 1907) Dr. Michaels had erected at Fort 
Worth, Texas, the first Baptist Church ‘‘to be owned and 
operated by the deaf.’’ Here, too, denominationalism was 
an incidental consideration: for, in addition to the deaf, 
themselves, preachers or lay readers of any denomination 
were welcomed.’ Apparently, Dr. Michaels took the atti- 


tude that a common handicap is more binding than a creed. 


There is also little information at hand as to the litera- 
ture that the Southern Baptist Convention has made 
available in the interests of the deaf. It does not appear 
to have adopted the common practice of editing a Church 
Paper in connection with its mission to the deaf. However, 
aside from Dr. Michael’s manual of the language of signs, 
it has published two worthy and practical booklets. The 

5 Ibid. Vol. 24, No. 4, 1912, p. 58 


6 Ibid. Vol. 23, No. 8, 1911, p. 25 
7 Ibid. Vol. 37, No. 6, 1925 
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first of these was an outline of cardinal points in the 
Bible. This work was intended to guide the deaf in the 
systematic reading of the Bible within the compass of one 
year.® The other booklet is called The Gospel in The Silent 
World; and herein the Rev. J. W. Gardner sketches an 
appreciation of the handicap of deafness, and of the steps 
which the hearing layman can take in order to be of help 
to the deaf. 

The Northern Baptist Convention. The Northern Baptists 
have three pastors doing religious work among the deaf 
in California. They are: The Rev. Abe Sherman, of Fresno, 
Neil Carson Pollard, (a student minister, located at San 
Diego) and Dr. Leon Emery Hilton of Los Angeles. Others 
are preparing for the work and are expected to be in the 
field in the not far distant future. 


In a letter dated March 10th, 1949, Dr. Hilton described 
the Los Angeles Baptist Chureh for the Deaf as being 
‘*part of a larger program of social and educational activity 
which is known as the ‘Baptist Mission for the Deaf.’’ 
(Dr. Hilton is the Director of this Mission.) He continues: 


‘*We occupy our own building, the Baptist Deaf Center, which 
has a sanctuary, class rooms, office, parlor, kitchen, social hall, ete. 
We anticipate the erection of a second and much larger building on 
the same property in approximately two years, which will house a 
larger and more appropriate worship unit and more class rooms. 
This will give us a very fine two unit plant. 

Our church is an autonomous Baptist church, completely under the 
government of its own officers. I am a missionary under the joint 
appointment and supervision of the Los Angeles Baptist City Mission 
Society and the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

Our present membership carries 129 active members plus 18 in- 
active. Approximately 600 deaf visit our church with some regularity 
who have not become members. We believe that this is perhaps 15% 
of the total deaf population of the Los Angeles area. 

Approximately one-half of our membership is regular in attendance. 
Another one quarter are fairly frequent in attendance, while the re- 
mainder are present at special services. Those who do not attend are 
placed on the inactive list and eventually are dropped from the 
church, if irreclaimable. 

It is my personal opinion that approximately 30 per cent of the 
deaf in this area have some relationship with the church. 

I have no ‘itinerary’ at present, but devote my full time to the 
vast Los Angeles area. Last year I opened the San Diego mission for 
the deaf, but have given that into the full time care of Mr. Pollard, 


8 Ibid. Vol. 41, No. 4, 1929, p. 131 
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since December. We hope to open a new mission in Bakersfield as soon 
as I can provide a properly trained worker. The same is true of the 
Highland Park area of the Los Angeles field. We have many plans, 
but we progress slowly.’’ 

The Baptist Mission for the Deaf publishes a monthly 
bulletin called The Baptist Eye Witness. In this public- 
ation are reports of chureh activities, schedules of services 
and announcements that indicate a live body of church 
members. 

The Baptist Church in the West. In 1944, the delegates 
of the Baptist Church in the West ordained Harold H. 
Christiansen. Since that time he has been ministering to 
the deaf in Flint, Hamilton, Muskegon, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids and other communities in Michigan. 

The Baptist Churches in Washington, D.C., cooperate 
equaly with the Northern and Southern Baptist Convent- 
ions and two or three of these churches provide facilities 
for the deaf. 


‘*The oldest mission for the deaf in the Oapital City was estab- 
lished in 1885 as one of a number of missions that followed the 
organization of Calvary Baptist Church of that city in 1862. 

‘The mission originally served the deaf by providing interpreters 
for the minister’s sermons, Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, Prof. J. E. 
Gordon, Miss Mary T.G. Gordon and Mr. Charles Grow acting in 
that capacity for some years, after which the organization was dis- 
banded for want of interpreters. 

‘‘The mission was reorganized in 1909... under the leadership of 
Prof. A.D. Bryant who was ordained as a Baptist minister in 1911 
and continued his service there until his death in 1939.9 

‘*Prof. Harley D. Drake, who had acted as Dr. Bryant’s assistant, 
was thereupon asked by the minister of Calvary Church to take full 
charge of the mission work, which he has ably carried on till the 
present time.10’’ 


At the present time Prof. Francis C. Higgins of Gallau- 
det College has charge of this work at the Calvary Baptist 


Church. Edward L. Scouten also of Gallaudet College does 
much interpreting for the members of this church. 


THE CHRISTIAN DEAF FELLOWSHIP 


In 1946, the Rev. Paul Meacham and four other religious 
workers among the deaf met in Springfield, Mo., with the 
Home Missions Secretary of The Assemblies of God. They 


® Dr. Bryant also ministered to the deaf in Baltimore. 
10 The Silent Worker, Vol. 1, No. 7, 1949, p. 15 
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discussed the possibilities of forming a union; and before 
they adjourned, they had adopted a name for their pro- 
posed organization, elected a tentative executive, and had 
decided to invite other ministers for the deaf to attend 
their first Conference, which was set for September of the 
same year, in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Approximately 125 religious workers attended the Tul- 
sa Conference, and they expressed a general agreement to 
the amalgamation along the pattern outlined by the Rev. 
Paul Meacham. An executive was also elected to fill the 
offices of the superintendent, two assistants, a secretary 
and a treasurer. The Rev. J. W. Stallings Jr. of Norfolk, 
Va., was chosen to succeed the Rev. Paul Meacham as 
superintendent, and in 1948 he was re-elected to his second 
term of office. 

In 1947, the Christian Deaf Fellowship began to publish 
a quarterly newsletter, called The Silent Evangel, as one 
means of promoting its mission. In Vol. 2, No. 2 of this pa- 
per, was printed a portion of the Constitution of the 
C. D. F., for the benefit of those who wished to know more 
about its aim and purpose. It read as follows: 


PREAMBLE 


For the purpose of fulfilling the commission of the Church (Matt- 
hew 28: 18-20; Mark 15: 15-20; Acts 1:8) in the propagation of 
the Gospel in its fullness to those that are handicapped by deafness 
and who depend on the sign language and lip reading as their means 
of communication, and for the further purpose of providing a 
vehicle of fellowship and cooperation in matters which are of common 
interest and concern; to foster brotherliness and good will among 
those of like precious faith in every denomination, assembly or 
association, endeavoring always to be tolerant of divergent peculiari- 
ties in belief while working together in one common purpose of 
winning the deaf to Christ; we agree to be governed by the follow- 
ing Constitution and By-Laws. 


TENETS OF FAITH 


This Fellowship shall stand for the Holy Scriptures as the all 
sufficient rule of faith and practice. II Timothy 3:16, 17. 

1. We Believe the Bible to be the inspired, the only infallible, 
authoritative word of God. 

2. We believe that there is one God, eternally existent in three 
persons: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

3. We believe in the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, in His Virgin 
birth, in His sinless life, in His miracles, in His vicarious and 
atoning death through His shed blood, in His bodily resurrection, 
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in His ascension to the right hand of the Father, and in His personal 
return in power and glory. 

4, We believe that for the salvation of lost and sinful men re- 
generation by the Holy Spirit is absolutely essential. 

5. We believe in the present ministry of the Holy Spirit by whose 
indwelling the Christian is enabled to live a godly life. 

6. We believe in the resurrection of both the saved and the lost; 
they that are saved unto the ressurrection of life and they that are 
lost unto the resurrection of damnation. 

7. We believe in the spiritual unity of believers in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


The Christian Deaf Fellowship welcomes ministers of 
both sexes, either deaf or hearing, who hold credentials with 
a Fundamental Christian organization. Any who do not 
have these credentials are examined by the Credentials 
Committee (i.e. the Executive Council) before they are 
admitted to the Fellowship. 

In an effort to avoid executive ‘top-heaviness’ the offices 
in the Christian Deaf Fellowship are few in number; they 
are contained in an Executive Council of five persons, to- 
gether with three others, called ‘Presbyters’, whose duty it 
is to supervise the districts into which the organization has 
divided its territory. These Presbyters are responsible to 
the Council. The officials, among other requirements, are 
expected to be ‘‘men and women who have had an experi- 
ence and the testimony of a born again believer.”’ 

The leadership of an organization frequently reflects the 


preferred personality type; and so as regards the Christian 
Deaf Fellowship it is enlightening to review the biogra- 
phies of those in its ranks who hold, or have held, positions 
of prominence. Among these is one that is descriptive of the 
Rev. Paul Meacham which perhaps may be taken as a re- 
presentative example. 


In the year 1924, the Rev. Paul Meacham found Jesus Christ 
as his Saviour and Redeemer, Acts 2:4. He is a deaf man and a 
Pentacostal preacher. He began his ministry in Dallas, Texas, in 
1925. He gave up his position where he was making $52.00 a week 
to preach the Gospel. He Kept hearing in his conscience. ‘‘Go preach 
the Gospel.’’ Rev. Meacham writes: ‘‘While in Fort Worth, Texas, 
in the year of 1929, I received my Baptism of the Holy Ghost. In 
December, 1929, I went to Los Angeles, California, by request of 
Sister Peters, to help in her work among the deaf, held a three 
weeks revival, a number were saved and filled with the spirit.’’ Sister 
Peters had a Bible School for the Deaf and was assisted by Miss 
Bessis Gilry and Miss Myrtle Cooper, hearing ladies, who were 
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versed in the Bible. From Los Angeles Rev. Meacham traveled 
through California, Oregon and Washington. 


The official title of his Mission is Christian Deaf Fellowship. 
Since 1939 he has been holding evangelistic services in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and Indiana. He stops at 
all the state schools for the deaf and holds services. He is supported 
by the free-will offerings of both the deaf and the regular contribu- 
tors, with no set salary. The Sunday Schools at the various cities 
have their own leaders. Rev. Meacham preaches every day of the week 
and at least three times on Sunday, Monday, afternoons and even- 
ings. He holds a prayer service before and after the regular preach- 
ing service. Sometimes the deaf of other Protestant denominations 
unite with his church. He was ordained as a minister in 1939 at Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. He has no choir and holds no bazaars or church 
suppers and does not believe in them, Matt. 21: 12-13. Rev. Meach- 
am’s work is evangelizing and blazing the trail in new fields. He 
travels from 3,500 to 4,000 miles each month, from coast to coast, 
from California to Vermont.11 


A summer camp for the deaf is beyond the means of the 
average mission station, but it can be within reach when it 
is considered on a cooperative basis. The Rev. Paul Mea- 
cham has expressed the hope that the Christian Deaf Fel- 
lowship may be able to rent or buy a camp ground to use for 
recreational and evangelistic purposes. 

In answer to a question concerning the number of minis- 
ters engaged in religious work for the deaf, the Rev. J. W. 
Stallings replied that there were about 35 of these present- 
ly affiliated with the Christian Deaf Fellowship. He also 
stated : ‘‘ We desire to cooperate with all evangelical groups, 
and are successful to a great degree with that group.’’ 

Judging from church statistics it is apparent that the 
development of the Christian Deaf Fellowship has had a 
rapid growth; and the figures warrant also the placing 
of this mission to the deaf foremost (in the matter of size) 
among the Protestant missions. It is a salient example of 
what can be achieved through the spirit of ‘‘koinonia.’’ 


THE CHURCH OF THE LATTER Day SAINTS 
The Church of the Latter Day Saints began its work a- 
mong the deaf in 1891.’* At that time Thomas C. Griggs of 
Salt Lake City, had a deaf child, and in his concern for her 
11 From a carbon copy of the biography written by the Rev. 


Utten E. Read. 
12 The Silent Worker, Vol. 1, No. 6, 1949, p. 11 
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religious nurture was instrumental in starting a Sunday 
School. This was transferred however, when the State 
School for the Deaf was removed to Ogden, in 1896. Dur- 
ing the next 20 years, the deaf met for instruction and wor- 
ship under what were considered to be unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. In order to surmount these, hopes were set upon 
having a chapel solely for the use of the deaf. In 1917 the 
Central Authorities of the Church of the Latter Day Saints 
put their seal of approval to the building of a new chapel. 
Max W. Woodbury, a teacher and Principal of the Utah 
School for the Deaf, was appointed presiding elder of the 
Ogden Branch for the Deaf, Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter Day Saints. His participation in this work dates 
back to 1901. 


The religious inactivity in Salt Lake City, resulting from 
the transfer of the School for the Deaf, prompted Mrs. 
George Wright to appeal for a renewal of these services. 
Mrs. Wright’s special concern for this cause stemmed from 
the fact that she had five deaf children. The discussion 
which Mrs. Wright had stimulated resulted in Williard E. 
Barlow organizing a Sunday School, in 1920. It was handi- 
capped in not having a permanent place of meeting, and so 
the deaf of Salt Lake City also determined to have a chapel 
of their own. In 1948 their goal was attained; and Willard 
E. Barlow was named President of the Salt Lake City 
Branch for the Deaf. 


These Branches hold four services each Sunday, besides 
the midweek meetings for women, adolescents and children. 
The finances are allocated to four separate funds, two of 
which are used in local welfare work, while the others are 
sent to the Church Headquarters. It, in turn, provides for 
the maintenance of these two Branch Churches. In Ogden, 
the number of members and adherents total about 110 
persons. This represents about 95% of the total number of 
the deaf in Ogden. Max W. Woodbury has been prominent 
in the religious work for the deaf in Utah for almost 50 
years ; and so far as he knows, there are no other denomina- 
tions in Utah that provide for the deaf through missions. 
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Tue MetuHopist EpiscopaL CHURCH 


The history of the service rendered to the deaf of North 
America by the Methodist Episcopal Church extends rough- 
ly over a sixty year period.** In that time, the territory it 
has covered—considering the few who have carried it—has 
been admirably comprehensive; for it spread practically 
over that section of the United States stretching from the 
mid-west eastward to the coast. Actually, the scope of the 
work went further afield, since the Methodists have been 
also actively interested in the welfare of the deaf in China. 
In this respect, a Methodist missionary named the Rev. 
Harry J. Haines, established a school for the deaf in 
Chungking ; and for years the Methodist Deaf of the Chicago 
area have maintained two Gallaudet scholarships for stu- 
dents in the Chefoo School in China. 

It is interesting to note that this Methodist ministry has 
engaged both men and women, and also, that deafness has 
not been regarded as a barrier to their ordination. It ap- 
pears, furthermore, that generally they entered the full 
time ministry rather late in life, and that they achieved this 
status the hard way—viz. through private study. It may 
also be said of most of them that their common background 
was that of teaching in schools for the deaf, where their in- 
terest in the spiritual welfare of the pupils was of far 
reaching significance. Here the ground had been prepared 
—to the gratitude of the ministers and priests who es- 
tablished missions among these deaf, at a later day. 

While in the light of the foregoing remarks the Methodist 
Mission may fairly be said to be extensive, it simply did 
not diffuse its energies thinly, but rather, consolidated it- 
self at an early period. 

The first of these areas centered in Chicago; and in 
accordance with the distinctive, Methodist tradition, this 
pioneer mission arose through the labors of two Methodist 
laymen. Both of these men had been children of early 
Methodist circuit riders; and both were connected with 
the Illinois State School for the Deaf at Jacksonville. 


13 The Methodist Episcopal Church was the third Protestant de- 
nomination chronologically to begin work for the deaf. 
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One was Miss Laura C. Sheridan, who, besides being an 
enthusiastic and efficient teacher in the State School of 
Indiana and Illinois, is remembered for her life long con- 
tribution to the various religious activities which were held 
in these institutions. ‘‘ Always the spiritual welfare of the 
pupils and of her fellow workers in the school has been 
uppermost in her thoughts.’"* Three people who had 
known Miss Sheridan at Jacksonville, devoted their lives to 
religious work for the deaf, and worked under the sponsor- 
ship of the Methodist Episcopal Church: they were the 
Rev. Dr. Hasenstab, his deaconess, Miss Vina Smith and 
his assistant, the Rev. Henry Rutherford. 

The other leader was Dr. Philip G. Gillet, Superintendent 
of the School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, Ill. Dr. Gillet 
had always a genuine and a prominent interest in the 
church of his fathers; and through a catholicity of spirit, 
he often served on State and Interstate councils for the pro- 
motion of Christian education. 


On May 11th, 1890, Dr. Gillet was invited to address the 
Chicago Methodist Ministerial Association. Choosing to 
speak on ‘‘Religious Work on behalf of the Deaf and 
Dumb,’’ Dr. Gillet included in his talk, a stirring appeal 
from the deaf of Chicago for a religious ministry. He em- 
phasized the need for the Ministry of the Word in the up- 
building of the Church and stated that there were probably 
five hundred deaf persons living in Chicago. He added: 


‘*What is needed in Chicago and other great cities is a service 
so far undenominational that it would make welcome to its benefits, 
members of all denominations, seeking to give them the greatest 
possible spiritual help without seeking to proselyte from any, but 
on the contrary would be a help to all alike.’’ 


Dr. Gillet has been regarded as the pioneer of the Method- 
ist work for the deaf in the United States, fon his address 
had the effect of giving this Mission its formal start in 1893. 
Previous to that year, however, he had made arrangements 
with the City Missionary Society and the First Methodist 
Church to have a lay preacher conduct monthly services for 
the deaf of Chicago, in 1890. In addition to this, the laymen 


14 The Silent Worker, Vol. 28, No. 3, 1915 
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devoted the summer months entirely to the mission for two 
successive years. 

It was in that fashion that Dr. Philip J. Hasenstab began 
his 48 years of ministry in Chicago. He had been a former 
teacher in the Illinois State School for the Deaf; and at 
the same time had been active in local church work. In 
1889 the Quarterly Conference, which was held at Grace 
Methodist Church, Jacksonville, granted Dr. Hasenstab a 
license to preach. Ten years later, he had fulfilled the 
standards of the Methodist ministry, through private study, 
and was ordained. This was the first ordination that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church had conferred upon a deaf 
person : and it was also the eighth that had been granted to 
a deaf man, in the United States. 

Upon the death of Dr. Hasenstab, in 1941, the tributes 
accorded all bore witness to one who had been indeed ‘‘a 
restorer of the paths to dwell in.’’ Aside from his person- 
ality as a minister, he had been a capable administrator. 
It was he who made available the two scholarships at the 
Chefoo School for the Deaf. In 1905, together with Miss 
Vina Smith, he formed a local Chapter of the Epworth 
League, and helped it to be of much benefit to the deaf. 
He also had creditable success in overcoming the barrier 
between this league and those for the hearing. For a period 
of 40 years Dr. Hasenstab edited a church news letter called 
The Silent Herald, which had a particularly extensive 
circulation. His personal ministrations were known far 
and wide, for he had travelled through most of the states 
of the Midwest and the East. The permanent itinerary 
of the Chicago Mission, however, spread over six states ;1° 
and it embraced an area that was over 800 miles in length 
and 350 miles in width. 

In 1922 Mrs. Constance Hasenstab Elms began to assist 
her father, and she eventually succeeded him in the Mission 
at Chicago. 

The Rev. Henry S. Rutherford has a record of continous 
service in connection with the mission outside of Chicago 
that is as long as the one established by Dr. Hasenstab. 


15 Tll., Ind., Iowa., Neb., Kan., Mo. 
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Upon graduation from the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Henry S. Rutherford intended to take up farming in the 
Midwest. However, he happened to be visiting in Chicago 
in 1900, and there, a meeting with the Rev. Philip Hasen- 
stab resulted in a change of plans; so that before the end 
of the same year he was assisting in the religious work for 
the deaf. In 1902, the Rock River Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church admitted him to preach in Northern 
Illinois; and for the following six years, he was busy com- 
pleting the requirements for his ordination, as well as an- 
swering the demands of an enlarging itinerary. Through- 
out his long ministry, the Rev. H. S. Rutherford was a 
successful pastor to the deaf who resided in the midwestern 
states. He made regular visits to four schools for the deaf 
(viz. those of Jacksonville, Council Bluffs, Omaha and 
Olathe) ; and his report for the year 1945 records eight 
missions and a total of twenty-four appointments scattered 
throughout the States of Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri. He ‘retired’ only recently and is residing 
in Florida. 

There was a close kinship between the Chicago Mission 
and the Methodist work begun in Cincinnati, Ohio, in Octo- 
ber of 1910; for both centers were dependent upon the 
ministerial services of the Rev. P. J. Hasenstab. Yet, the 
development of the Methodist Church for the Deaf in Cin- 
cinnati is an independent story; and so it should be given 
separate mention. 

The Methodist Union brought this third Methodist Mis- 
sion into being by the appointment of Miss Mary Virginia 
Cameron as deaconess and superintendent of the Methodist 
Episcopal church work among the deaf of Cincinnati. With- 
in a month of her appointment, the Rev. Philip Hasenstab 
was engaged to conduct monthly services, thereby supple- 
menting the daily pastoral and administrative work of the 
deaconess. By 1914, the response to these efforts encouraged 
the Methodist Union formally to organize the Mission under 
the existing arrangements. 

After Miss Cameron’s health began to fail the man who 
was prevailed upon to check the crisis of a leadership in 
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the Cincinnati Mission was the Rev. Utten E. Read. He took 
up this work officially in 1916—the year of his ordination. 
Since he had been ordained by the Presbyterian Church, 
he might have continued within that communion had it 
offered an opportunity, at that time, for work among the 
deaf,—for the Rev. Read was fully sensitive to the need 
for this particular type of ministry. Indeed, this was the 
immediate motive that had led him to prepare for religious 
work; and behind it had lain nineteen years, when, as a 
teacher in the Indiana School, he was continually sought 
by the adult deaf as an interpreter and a leader in their 
affairs. 

The Rev. Mr. Read’s association with the deaf of Cin- 
cinnati and the surrounding area, was divided into two 
terms; from 1916-1921, and from 1924-1928. At the 
conclusion of both of these periods, he resumed his teaching 
in schools for the deaf. In the interval preceeding his second 
term, the pulpit was occupied by the Rev. Adelbert 
Watters. 

The Rev. August H. J. Staubitz followed the Rev. Mr. 
Read, and has remained as a minister to the deaf of the 
area of Cincinnati with the Baptist Church, in the Pro- 
vinee of Ontario, and as a minister to the deaf had travelled 
over a circuit that extended from Southern Ontario through 
Western New York State and into Northern Ohio. In 1932, 
however, he was received into the full communion of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. During his pastorate, the 
Methodist deaf of Cincinnati have been able to purchase a 
church of their own, exclusive use, thereby accomplishing 
a goal that had been on their horizon for years. This church 
had been bought in 1933. In the same year Miss Cameron 
died; and so as a tribute to her memory, the church bears 
her name, and the Cameron Methodist Church served the 
religious and social needs of the deaf for well over a decade. 
A city will change its complexion however, and a few years 
ago the congregation disposed of this church site together 
with the parsonage, and has purchased another Methodist 
church building that is situated in a more desirable loca- 
tion. At present, about 36% of the deaf of Cincinnati belong 
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to the Methodist Church. They represent about one-third 
of the total number of the area who attend Church. 

‘‘Florida is my parish, regardless of denominations:”’ 
these words indeed crystalize the fine missionary tempera- 
ment of the Rev. Frank Philpott (1875-1948). By combin- 
ing them with an appreciation of the circumstances under 
which this man labored, we have an index into that quality 
of spirit which was required of those who have given them- 
selves in the ministry to the deaf. 

When the Rev. Mr. Philpott stated that Florida was his 
parish, he simply was being factual ; for his circuit included 
Orlando, Ocola, Gainsville, Tallahassee, Marianna, Line 
Oak, Lake City, Jacksonville, St. Augustine (including the 
School for the Deaf), Daytona Beach, Tampa, St. Peters- 
burg, Bradentown, Sarasota, Ft. Pierce, West Palm Beach, 
Miami, Homstead, Ft. Myers and other smaller stations. 

Foremost in this category, perhaps, is a notice in The 
Silent Worker, March, 1949, to the effect that the Men’s 
Bible Class of the First Methodist Church of Monroe, 
Louisiana, honored their deaf teacher (Lafayette A. 
Trousdale) in recognition of the fact that he had served 
the class for over twenty-five years. 

Again, in The Silent Worker, it is stated that the North 
Georgia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South appointed a minister to the Deaf of Georgia. This 
was the Rev. S. M. Freeman, a name, at the time, well 
known to the deaf throughout the South. He had been an 
English instructor for many years in the Georgia School 
for the Deaf; and had also been Treasurer of the National 
Association of the Deaf. His home church was St. Mark’s, 
in Atlanta; and every third Sunday of the month he con- 
ducted services in the School for the Deaf, at Cave Springs. 

Finally, from The Maryland Bulletin," there is a signi- 
ficant paragraph which reads as follows: 


Christ Methodist Church for the Deaf, located on the corner of Cal- 
houn and Lexington Streets, Baltimore, Md., has for the past eigh- 
teen years been entirely free of all mortgages or other indebtedness. 


16 The Silent Worker, Vol. 33, No. 9, 1921 
17 The Maryland Bulletin, Vol. 69, No. 3, 1948 
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The officers of the church say: ‘‘We are a church without a debt.’’ 
The Church was established April 26, 1896, with the Rev. Daniel E. 
Moylan as its pastor, who continued until his death in 1943. The Rev. 
J. Lee Williams, a hearing man, is now pastor and Mr. Louis W. Fox- 
well is the assistant pastor. 


This Sunday School class for the deaf of Atlanta was 
formed in 1902 through the instrumentality of W. F. Cru- 
selle, who at that time was editor of The Constitution Tri- 
Weekly. He hired several deaf persons to work for him, and 
in this way his interest in their welfare developed. 


W. F. Cruselle organized the class, and as its numbers 
increased he called upon two of his friends to help in the 
work. One of these was Frederick J. Cooledge, Jr., who 
worked with the group for more than 35 years. Another 
friend was both a minister and retired teacher of the Geor- 
gia School for the Deaf. Frederick Cruselle prevailed upon 
him to become a minister for the deaf and from 1916 until 
his death in 1940, the Rev. S. M. Freeman was sponsored 
by the Mission Board of the North Georgia Conference and 
to minister to the deaf throughout the State. After his 
death, his daughter, Mrs. Simmons, was appointed to carry 
on the work. 


The class is now known as Cruselle-Freeman Mission. It 
began with five members and today there are approximately 
250, with an average attendance of 100 persons. Members 
of the class have already contributed $5,000.00 towards the 
erection of a separate chapel.'* 


In 1949, the Methodist Episcopal Church has three ministers ac- 
tively engaged in work for the deaf; as well as two retired ministers 
who perform occasional services in Florida. The three well-established 
centers are Chicago, Cincinnati and Baltimore. In addition to these 
congregations, there is considerable work undertaken for the deaf in 
Kansas City and in Atlanta. 

With respect to the work of the Methodist Church for the Deaf, in 
Chicago, Mrs. Elms has stated that it reaches approximately one- 
quarter of the deaf population of the city. There are 115 church mem- 
bers residing in the city and about 225 members who live outside. 
The Silent Herald is mailed to approximately 250 persons who live 
scattered over an area of six states. 

The Methodist Church for the Deaf is one with the other churches 
in desiring to promote those values which make for wholeness of 


18 The Silent Worker, Vol. 1, No. 8, 1949 
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personality. To that end, the church in Chicago has outlined certain 
aims which deserve consideration. They are: 
1. To develop their capacities (i.e. the deaf). 
2. To use every means of communicating ideas, using eyes instead 
of ears. 
3. To explore and experiment with such effective means of giving 
and receiving ideas visually, as gestures, sign language, pictures, 
slides, movies, plays, programs, reading, discussion, lip-reading 
and speech. 

. To meet their problems with the resources of religion. 

. To recognize and accept Jesus’ way of life as a practical pattern. 

. To find power to live according to the Christian pattern, through 
direct personal communion with God. 

. To attain unity, purpose and a sense of direction through real- 
izing God’s presence and power. 

. To join others in the experience of prayer and spiritual fellow- 
ship. 

. To become a living part of the Christian family, available to help 
one another at all times and ‘‘watching over one another in 
love.’’ 

10. To pass on their faith to others.19 


oo D Oe 


Tae PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The branches of the Presbyterian Church in North 
America are numbered among the major Protestant denom- 
inations, but in any comparative sense, they, themselves, 
have not made a conspicuous contribution on behalf of the 
deaf. At the present time it appears that no department of 
the Presbyterian Churches is actively engaged in this special 
area of church work. In past years, too, the policy seems to 
have been to avoid infringing upon this specialized mission 
which several other denominations already had been devel- 
oping. Thus, no mention of a Presbyterian Mission to the 
Deaf, in the accepted sense of the term, appears in any of 
the three directories published in The Silent Worker.*° 
Presbyterianism, therefore, has tended to be associated 
with denominational work among the deaf only in an inci- 
dental fashion; and furthermore, the approximate extent 


19 Methodist Sponsored Institutions of the Rock River Conferences 
20 The Silent Worker, Vol. 32, No. 5, 1920, p. 138, contains the fol- 
lowing notice: ‘‘Reformed Presbyterian Church - Pittsburgh, Eighth, 
between Pennsylvania Ave. and Duquesne Way. The Rev. T. H. Ache- 
son, Pastor. Mrs. J. M. Keith, Interpreter.’’ 
The Directory appeared also in: 
Vol. 34, No. 5, 1922, p. 192-94 
Vol. 33, No. 4, 1921 
Vol. 36, No. 10, 1924 
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of this connection and of the institutional sources to which 
eredit is due, are both indeterminate. In proof of this, the 
following notations may or may not be inclusive, but they 
may be regarded at least as being typical of the Presbyter- 
ian ministry to the deaf. 


A Sunday School class for the deaf in Cleveland was organized and 
met in the United Presbyterian Church. It had twelve mem- 
bers. Mrs. Bates, who conducted the class, was quoted as stating that 
less had been done for the deaf of Cleveland than had been done in 
any city of equal size in the country. Even the churches had objected 
to the presence of the deaf in their congregations; and it was a 
decided innovation for a church to admit the deaf as an integral part 
of its Sunday School. 21 

The Loyal Silents Bible Class, of the Presbyterian Church, Dallas, 
Texas, was said to compare favorably with any silent Bible class in 
the United States. Its directress was Miss Edna Washington, who also 
conducted a private day school for the deaf in Dallas. 22 

The Foreign Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church was spon- 
soring some work among the deaf in Chefoo, China. Mrs. A. T. Mills 
had gone there in 1889 to open a school for deaf boys. In 1906 a col- 
league arrived to assist in the work. This additional help resulted in 
the introduction of a department for deaf girls, thereby making the 
total enrollment approximately 100 deaf students. 23 

In 1927 an adjourned meeting of the King Mountain Presbytery de- 
cided to recognize the ministry of Mr. A. C. Millar, Jr., and it re- 
commended that he be granted ordination. 24 Mr. Millar thereupon 
became the first Presbyterian minister to the deaf. In 1925, Mr. and 
Mrs. Millar were reported as having a Sunday School class of 24 per- 
sons, in Shelby, N. C. 

Mr. O. W. Underhill, a member of the faculty of the School for the 
Deaf at Morganton, N. C. was ordained as a deacon in the Flagler 
Presbyterian Church. 25 


THe CHURCH OF CANADA 

The most extensive Protestant work among the deaf in 
Canada is centered in Toronto, at the Evangelical Church 
of the Deaf. In this title, the preposition ‘of’ is appropriate, 
because one of the notable features of the church is the 
extent to which is has been due to the initiative of the 
Protestant deaf themselves. It was they who originally in- 
stituted the effort to provide for the religious nurture of 
the deaf, bringing it to a culmination in the erection of a 
well equipped church building and in the establishment 


21 Ibid., Vol. 25, No. 5, 1911 

22 [bid., Vol. 32, No. 10, 1920, p. 273 
23 Ibid., Vol 33, No. 10, 1921, p. 366 
24 Ibid., Vol. 39, No. 5, 1927, p. 144 
25 Ibid., Vol. 40, No. 5, 1928, p. 212 
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of an Ontario Mission to some 17 centers throughout the 
southern part of the province. 

Regular non-denominational services by the deaf of Tor- 
onto date back at least to 1878. In that period was a deve- 
loping interest for class meetings among the deaf in Mont- 
real,?* Hamilton and Toronto; and it was nourished main- 
ly by deaf men who had come from England. One of the 
early handicaps they met centered about the means of 
communication; but this problem was gradually dispelled, 
as the American system superceded that which had been 
brought from Britain. 

For over half a century meetings were held by the deaf 
of Toronto sn a number of centers, such. as the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Toronto Bible College. From time to time, also, 
they received services from clergymen and from lay-persons 
who were of the hearing world. Belonging to this latter 
group was Mr. Nasmith of the Y. M. C. A. He merits 
special mention insomuch as he arranged for regular ser- 
vices to be held in the Y .M. C. A.; and he himself fre- 
quently conducted them. Associated with Mr. Nasmith for 
serveral years was a capable deaf leader by the name of 
F. Brigden. These men were quite successful in moulding 
the development of the congregation. They encouraged the 
capacities for religious leadership in several deaf persons 
which in turn led to the extension of the Church to other 
communities, ranging from Windsor to Ottawa, and north 
to Muskoka and the Bruce Peninsula. Hence, for well over 
a generation weekly church services have been brought to 
many of the deaf who live within this broad area, through 
the efforts of the laymen (and later, with the help of a 
minister) of the Chureh for the Deaf in Toronto. 

At the close of the first world war the Protestant de- 
nominations in Canada were quite actively interested in pro- 


26 No reply was received from Montreal concerning the work for 
the deaf being done there by the Protestant churches. However, in a 
letter recently received from Winnipeg, Man., indirect reference was 
made to the effect that services were being provided. 

In the Directory (The Silent Worker, Vol. 34, No. 6, p. 194) there 
appeared this notice under Church Missions to the Deaf: ‘‘ Religious 
services are held Sundays at Gospel Hall, 91 Counsellor Ave., from 
7 P.M. to 8 FoM.’’ 
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moting the cause of missions. The deaf of Toronto were 
also stirred with the same spirit, and they proposed to 
build a church edifice for the benefit of their own people. 
Those who took the initiative were relatively few in num- 
bers (about 100) and they were also persons with modest 
incomes. Under these circumstances, the story of how they 
completed a spacious, well-equiped building, costing $75, 
000. is, indeed, a heroic one. 

The story is, briefly, that they conducted a five year 
campaign for funds from among their own number, and 
in this way, received $32,500. In the next few years, they 
raised an additional $10,009. from among the collections 
received at the services. Also, while the church was being 
built, the Congregational Church contributed $32,500. and 
in return the Church of the Deaf affiliated itself with this 
denomination. 

In 1925, the property of the Evangelical Church of the 
Deaf was presented to the newly formed United Church of 
Canada as a contribution of the Congregational Church, 
which had been one of the three uniting denominations. 

In 1936 the church received an endownment, known as 
the Carter Trust Fund, which made it possible to extend a 
call to an ordained minister. The Rev. Alexander Mac- 
Gowan accepted the call, and did very creditable work until 
ill health brought about his retirement. The Rev. Mr. Mac- 
Gowan was succeeded by the Rev. Alexander Manson in 
1948. 

The current statistics report a congregation of approxi- 
mately 200 persons, 134 of whom are members of this 
church. Thus, about 25% of the deaf population of Toronto 
have made it their church home. Of these, a representative 
number are actively interested in the two women’s associa- 
tions and young people’s society. Considerable interest is 
shown, also, in ‘Bible Conference’, that over the past 50 
years, has become a traditional part of the year’s activities. 
The conference is held during the Easter season, and 
friends gather from various centers throughtout Ontario, 
for fellowship, and for a heightened appreciation of re- 
ligious themes. 
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MIscELLANEOUS 


It is appropriate to assume that people have commonly 
desired to find fellowship on a religious level; and in this 
respect the deaf have been no exception. The pattern of 
their religious history actually parallels that of the hearing 
world, wherein there are many expressions of the act of 
worship, and efforts made toward unity and church exten- 
sion. Perliaps only a few of these catch the public eye, 
while the majority flicker and pass largely unnoticed. 
Illustrative of the latter group are the cases now to be pre- 
sented. 


THe EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF”? 


The success of the Evangelical Church of the Deaf in 
Toronto encouraged formation of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion of the Deaf of Los Angeles, in 1927. Previous attempts 
at union had been unsuccessful; but after the Rev. Clar- 
ence E. Webb had visited Toronto, he returned to Los 
Angeles with an enthusiasm and a formula that effected a 
union of his Episcopal Mission with a Union Mission, con- 
ducted by John Kennedy.** Combined services were held 
in a Congregational church with the two ministers alter- 
nating. The midweek meetings were held at the Y. M. C. A., 
located at 18th and Hope Streets. The adherents were en- 
couraged to hold membership with any Evangelical church 
of their choice; but the particular benefit they derived 
from this Association was that they could follow the services 
in the language of signs. 

In 1928 the Association was reported to be progressing 
well; and a monthly news letter, called The Evangelical 
Messenger, was being edited by the Rev. C. E. Webb.”° 


Tue ASSEMBLY OF BIBLE BELIEVERS 


Another typical non-denominational endeavor was 
started in 1904 in Boston, Mass., when a Mr. Packard or- 


27 The Silent Worker, Vol. 39, No. 7, 1927, p. 220 

28 J. A. Kennedy’s Mission was sponsored by the Congregational 
Church (The Directory—The Silent Worker, Vol. 34, No. 5, 1922, p. 
173) 

29 Ibid. Vol. 40, No. 4, 1928, p. 152 
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ganized an assembly of ‘Bible Believers.’ It was an experi- 
mental effort to see if all classes of the deaf could cooperate 
on religious and social lines, irrespective of creed, sect, 
eolor or race. The assembly met in the Warren Avenue 
Baptist Church.*° 


Tue NortH WESTERN Dear Mute CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION™? 


This was the parent of all intra-denominational work 
among the deaf. It was organized at Jacksonville, Ill., in 
1877. It was governed by a Board of Directors, composed 
of three persons who were appointed for a term of four 
years. 

The founder of the Association was Frank Read, and in 
compliance with its requests, he presented himself for or- 
dination in 1883.*? A Congregational Chureh in Jackson- 
ville administered the ordination. The Rev. Read then 
began an intensive work among his fellow deaf in the city 
of Chicago; but in the course of the next few years he 
developed an itinerary that embraced St. Louis, Kansas 
City (both opened to mission work in 1884), Joplin, Peoria, 
Canton, Springfield, Litchfield, and Galesburg. The work 
was strenuous, however, and some of the common courtes- 
ies extended to the later missionaries were denied to him. 
In 1893, Dr. Gillet, of the Illinois State School for the Deaf, 
came to his assistance, and organized the work on a more 
permanent basis. 

Three intra-denominational churches resulted from the 
Rev. Mr. Read’s labors, and each of them was ealled ‘Christ 
Church for the Deaf.’ The first church was begun in St. 
Louis, in 1889. The second was recognized in 1892, by 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational churches re- 
presenting Davenport, lowa, and Rock Island and Moline, 
Illinois. The second church had 32 charter members as the 


30 Ibid. Vol. 18, No. 2, 1905, p. 27 

31 The Illinois Advance, Vol. 75, No. 6 & 7 

32 The Rev. Frank Read was the first ordained Elder with full min- 
isterial powers. He was congenitally deaf, and was ordained on May 
23, 1883, by the Congregational Council. The Rev. H. W. Syle was the 
first deaf man to be ordained to the Deaconate; but he was not or- 
dained to the Priesthood until October 14, 1883, in company with the 
Rev. Austin W. Mann. 
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result of Sunday School work being done by Miss Alice 
Chenoweth. The third Christ Church for the deaf was recog- 
nized in 1896 by the Protestant Ministerial Association of 
Jacksonville. 

No statistical data is available to render more significant 
the efforts of this Association. However, aside from the 
‘facts and figures’ aspect, the activity may be regarded 
as the spade work for the later Methodist Episcopal Mission 
to the Deaf, since Dr. Gillet became associated with the 
movement. It is also interesting to observe that this North 
Western Association was primarily a lay movement, begun 
by the deaf, and then encouraged, some 20 years later by 
three prominent denominations. 


First CHURCH OF THE Dear, INCORPORATED 


The Kansas Star of May, 1950, gives prominent mention 
to the work of the Rev. E. C. Sibberson, of Topeka, Kansas. 
It states that the Rev. Sibberson holds bi-monthly services 
in the Chapel of Grace Cathedral, Topeka, and that his 
preaching ministry is able to reach any part of the United 
States. 

The financial support for this work is supplied volun- 
tarily by a non-sectarian organization known officially as 
the First Church of the Deaf, Incorporated. Previous to its 
formation any expenses had been paid by a few citizens who 
were interested in the continuance of this ministry. 

It began in 1923 through the fortuitous meeting of the 
pastor with three deaf persons. These appeared at one of 
the meetings for men in the First Lutheran Church, of 
Topeka. The Rev. Sibberson accepted the opportunity they 
presented, and he began to learn the language of signs. 
Three months later he preached his first sermon to the 
deaf. By 1929, the scope of the work among the deaf and the 
deaf-blind had come to occupy his full-time services. 


(To be continued) 
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Characteristics of Communication Methods 


G. Dewey Coats 


Vocational Principal, Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 


I the future if the deaf are to make further educational, 
economic and social progress, increased attention must 
be directed to their communication problem. 


With this in mind, the chart below was prepared to pro- 
vide a factual overall view of the communication situation 
confronting deaf persons. Every effort has been made to in- 
clude all the essential facts that reveal the precise nature 
of each method, the exact function it performs and its po- 
tentialities, as well as its limitations. 


It is hoped that this chart will afford friends of the deaf 
a convenient and time saving way of obtaining an adequate 
conception of the complex communication problem. Hither- 
to it has not been possible for the average citizen or the 
overspecialized teacher to obtain easily a down-to-earth 
view of this problem. 


Scientists tell us that the eye is far inferior to the ear as 
a receptor, the ear being about a million times more sensi- 
tive. Deaf persons who must depend on their eyes exclusive- 
ly are thus tremendously handicapped in a communication 
sense. The development of methods of communication based 
on visual symbols reduces this handicap considerably. But, 
as a brief study of the chart should reveal, the efficiency 
of every method is pitifully low compared to that of nor- 
mal people. 


This chart should help in some measure to create a more 
open minded and objective approach to the problem of 
‘‘stepping up’’ communication efficiency for the deaf. Such 
an attitude is essential to future progress. 
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The overall picture presented by this chart should pro- 
duce a number of definite conclusions: 


1. 


That no one method is superior in all respects under 
all conditions. 


. That each method performs a definite essential func- 


tion more or less successful under varying conditions. 


. That the efficiency of communication is raised when all 


types or methods are used to best advantage. 


. That ‘“‘lip reading’’ or ‘‘speech reading’’ (without a 


hearing aid) must be regarded as basically a form of 
signs, depending on readable lip signs. Might not a 
more general awareness of this make for more success- 
ful communication ? 


. That oral communication failures are not necessarily 


due to the lip reader. Functional as well as ‘‘sending’’ 
deficiencies may also be important factors. 


. That the use of manual signs does not always imply a 


non-English pattern of language. 


. That the better a teacher can use one or all types of 


signs, the more successful the instruction. 


. That only broadly trained and experienced persons 


are in a position to prescribe the method best suited 
for the fullest development of the deaf child. 


2 


A Study of the Proceedings of the Convention 


of American Instructors of the Deaf 
1850-1949, ITI* 


Bette La VERNE Fauta, M.A. 
and 
WARREN WESLEY M.A. 
Instructors in the School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 


VIII. Heatto anp PuysicaL Epucation 

The emphasis on health and physical training at the Con- 
ventions is particularly noticeable during the last decade. 
Although early educators of the deaf were aware of the 
need for physical training, it did not receive a great deal 
of emphasis until the Twenty-first Convention, in 1939. 

Swiler (1), at the Tenth Convention (1882), spoke of 
the need on the part of the deaf for physical training. He 
said that the disease which caused the deafness often weak- 
ened the body, and that the deaf had poor posture and 
health habits. Play was not enough; what was needed, he 
thought, was corrective exercises. He spoke of the new 
gymnasium at Gallaudet College and said that most schools 
for the deaf had no place or provision for physical train- 
ing. Chickering (3) outlined the physical training program 
of Gallaudet College and explained its benefits to the mem- 
bers of the Eleventh Convention. He said that physical 
training provided an outlet for the boys and that fewer 
discipline problems were noted after this program went in- 
to effect. 

From the number of papers given at the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Conventions on this subject ,it is apparent that 
the need for physical training and physical education was 
recognized (4) (5) (6) (7). As a substitute for expensive 
gymnasium equipment and facilities, Wileox (7), im 1893, 
and J. H. Cloud (9), in 1895, suggested exercises that 


* Part I of this article was published in the ANNALS for March, 
1950 (Vol. 95, No. 2), pp. 219-248, and Part II in the Annats for 
May, 1950 (Vol. 95, No. 3), pp. 280-314. 
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could be given in the regular class room by the class room 
teacher. 

From the early formal gymnastics the trend turned to 
athletics, dancing, and play. At the Twenty-first Conven- 
tion, Miss Mathews (13) offered social dancing as a means 
of acquiring balance and lightness of movement—both 
special needs of the deaf. She said that physical training 
teachers should be specialists and should teach only in that 
field. Currier (13), at the same Convention, said that mili- 
tary drill is excellent training for the deaf since it procures 
mental alertness, bodily development, obedience to author- 
ity, and makes men. 

In 1920, Arnold (14) criticized the old system of German 
exercises then in use in most schools as being artificial. This 
system developed powerful arm and shoulder muscles but 
did not produce grace, endurance or athletes. He recom- 
mended swimming as the most beneficial and healthful of 
all exercises. He also suggested dancing and rhythmical eal- 
esthenics for developing good coordination. 


In 1929, at a round table discussion led by Lauritsen (18), 
it was resolved that physical training should be included in 
the curriculum and that it should be conducted on a scienti- 
fic basis. 

Brown(8), in 1895, informed the members of the Four- 
teenth Convention, that schools for the deaf needed courses 
in health and hygiene. He suggested that anatomy, diet, 
digestion, absorption, circulation and other bodily func- 
tions be taught in these courses. Dr. Anderson (10), at the 
Convention in Ogden, Utah, said that teachers should know 
and teach the relative value of foods, ventilation, and some- 
thing about diseases caused by germs. He stated that exer- 
cise is preventive medicine and that good coordination aids 
in developing a good outward appearance and is conducive 
to mental health. 

Dr. Harris Taylor (15), in his typical humorous way, 
told the Twenty-third Convention of the problems in devel- 
oping a health program in the Lexington School for the 
Deaf. Wood (19), in 1933, said that the school plants for 
the deaf should be planned from the standpoint of vision 
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rather than hearing. He, as well as many others, recom- 
mended annual health examinations including tests of the 
physical, mental, emotional, and social conditions of the 
child. In addition, he said there should be examinations 
by a dentist and an otologist. A school nurse should be on 
duty at all times and the school should have a course in 
health in the curriculum. Speakers at more recent Conven- 
tions also emphasized the need for health programs and 
health education (26) (29) (34) (41). 


Discussion of athletics, as such, was first noted at the 
later Conventions. Louis Burns, (21), at the Twenty-ninth 
Convention, said that few schools for the deaf had a pro- 
gram of physical training for all the pupils. Only the 
athletes were given much consideration. S. Robey Burns 
(22), at the same Convention, said that interscholastic 
sports produced the most normal relationships that the 
deaf have with hearing children. He stressed the importance 
of belonging to state athletic organizations and following 
their rules. The idea of sportsmanship is continuously stress- 
ed in these rules. Tell (32), two Conventions later, suggest- 
ed that a national athletic association be formed by schools 
for the deaf. Tainsly (36), in 1939, told of the advantages 
of having a chapter of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood in 
schools for the deaf. He said many difficult situations could 
be avoided by appealing to the pupils’ sense of sportsman- 
ship. 

Wetherbee, at the Thirty-first (33), and again, at the 
Thirty-third (43) Convention, discussed the advantages 
and disadvantages of participation in interscholastice ath- 
letic contests by deaf girls. She said that this competition is 
good for the girls if they 1.) play only girls rules, 2.) are 
well taught, and 3.) are physically fit, as determined by the 
school doctor. She said that the way competition is con- 
ducted will determine what the result will be. If conducted 
under ideal conditions, competition can be beneficial beyond 
measure. 

Smith (37) reported to the Thirty-second Convention the 
findings of his survey of athletic associations in Southern 
Schools for the Deaf. He found that there was little student 
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participation in the associations. Most of these schools fin- 
anced their athletics from the funds of the association; a 
few schools reported receiving state aid. At the same Con- 
vention, Harlow (38) gave a report of a special Convention 
Committee on Athletics. This Committee studied athletic 
association membership, maximum age and eligibility rules, 
and other factors of the athletic programs of fifty-six 
schools for the deaf. Less than one-third were members 
of state athletic associations. As a condition for participa- 
tion in athletics, most schools had a maximum age of twenty- 
one and four years of eligibility. Earlier, Anderson (16), 
in 1925, had suggested that rules for athletic participation 
should include scholarship and eligibility limited to a few 
years. 


Several coaches and instructors emphasized certain sports 
or phases of athletics as being of interest and value to the 
deaf. Ramsey (35), in 1939, suggested six-man football as 
an excellent sport for the smaller school. Caziare (40) told 
the members of the Thirty-second Convention that a physi- 
eal training program should include a corrective phase 
(drills, calesthenics, and dancing), major sports (special 
emphasis on track), and recreational sports (tennis, horse- 
shoes, swimming, hiking, and bowling). Caligiuri (42) at 
the next Convention, discussed wrestling. Moore (39) sug- 
gested that more emphasis on intermural sports would in- 
crease student interest and participation in athletics. 

Tap dancing (20), pageants (25), folk dancing (24), 
rhythm (23), and tumbling (31) were discussed at recent 
Conventions. The value of these exercises lies in their emph- 
asis upon coordination, cooperation, and balance. The psy- 
chological factor of doing the same things that hearing 
children do is important. 


The increased interest in health and physical training 
at the last few Conventions is associated with increased in- 
terest in social and character building. Character building 
has been emphasized in recent years in all the school athle- 
tie programs. Sex-education and other social problems are 
often handled by the physical training instructors. The 
physical training program has had influence in the area of 
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extra-curricular activities; intramural sports, especially, 
have become exceedingly popular. There is little doubt that 
physical education will continue to be an important item 
in the curricula of the schools for the deaf. 
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IX. HiegHer Epucation 

Higher education at the earliest Conventions meant an 
advanced grade or two for those who had completed the 
ordinary course. It was observed that the deaf through the 
medium of the language of signs could master elevated and 
advanced studies with as little difficulty as hearing child- 
ren. 

VanNostrand (1) suggested, at the First Convention, that 
classes consisting of lectures and interlocutary examinations 
be given in philosophy, natural history, mathematics, astron- 
omy, history, and English Literature to the pupils with the 
best language and application to studies. Turner (2), the 
next year, said that there was a need for a high school for 
the deaf; the usual course of five to six years was not long 
enough to teach language elements, principles, and con- 
struction of the English, arithmetic, geography, and history. 
Some teachers taught subject matter at the expense of lan- 
guage while others spent all of their time on language to the 
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exclusion of subject matter. He suggested the possibility of 
state aid for such schools. In the general discussion that fol- 
lowed, Cary suggested, in 1851, that Congress might be per- 
suaded to establish an institution of higher learning for 
deaf mutes. 

By the time another paper on this subject was given at 
the Convention, the National College for Deaf-Mutes, after- 
wards Gallaudet College, had already become a reality. Most 
of the papers given in the Convention on higher education 
from 1868 on, relate to Gallaudet College or preparation for 
College. Pratt (3) explained the purpose of the College and 
how it was related to the institutions. He said that the aims 
of the College were the aims of colleges in general and that 
every argument for higher education applied with even 
greater force to the deaf. He said it was felt that the deaf 
had minds equal to others, the deficiency being merely 
one of development. A special college was needed because 
of the methods of instruction and because they could not 
hear. As a result of college experience... ‘‘almost all liter- 
ary and scientifle pursuits would be open to them.’’* 

In the discussion that followed this paper it was generally 
agreed that the schools should institute high classes as 
preparation for the college. Bull (4), at the Eighth Con- 
vention, gave some suggestions regarding the high classes. 
He felt that admission should be determined by intellectual 
ability, language, application, and character. He noted, 
however, that language is not an absolute test since many 
students who lost their hearing much later had better lan- 
guage but less natural ability than congenitally deaf mutes. 
He advocated the study of language, rhetoric, logic, ane’ent 
and modern history, algebra and geometry, natural history, 
and Latin. 

Amos Draper, a professor at the College, delivered several 
papers at early conventions. In stressing the preparation 
of students for College (5), he said that it was the duty of 
the institutions to lay the foundations of scholarship and 
that the College would build upon these foundations. As 
preparation for College he emphasized that students would 
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need a sound knowledge of English and arithmetic, and 
that the knowledge of lip reading would be an aid. At the 
Twelfth Convention (6), he told of College results in terms 
of what the graduates were doing. At the next Convention 
(7), he told of some of the developments in the College such 
as the admission of women and the establishment of a Nor- 
mal Training Department. He also gave reasons why oral 
recitations were impractical in the College. 


In 1893, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President of the College, 
estimated that only one-half of the students capable of 
college work had come to the College. Some of the reasons 
for this were insufficient training and encouragement by the 
schools, retention by the schools of good pupils as exhibits, 
and opposition by speech advocates. He said that the charge 
that pupils would lose their lip reading and speech ability 
had been proven false by actual experience. 

There have been a number of discussions on preparation 
for college given at the Conventions. Hall (10), in 1901, 
said there had been too much preparation for entrance ex- 
aminations and not enough perparation for college. He 
stressed, in addition to mental ability, such items as finan- 
ces, morals, and health, as being things that are sometimes 
overlooked. He suggested that the regular work in the 
schools be improved to prepare students for College. 

Davidson (11), at the same Convention (Sixteenth), agre- 
ed that the pupils leave the schools unprepared for life. He 
said they did not have the ability to reason and that so 
much was done for them in the schools that they could not 
get along on their own resources. 

At the Nineteenth Convention, A. B. Fay (14), Hotch- 
kiss (15), and Draper (16) discussed preparation for Col- 
lege in terms of Latin, English, and algebra, respectively. 
Day (22), at a later Convention, stressed the need for better ' 
teaching in English composition. In speaking of the common 
errors made on entrance examinations, he said that the pu- 
pils must be encouraged to do more reading. 

Charles R. Ely (23) gave to the members of the Twenty- 
third Convention, excellent suggestions that pupils general- 
ly needed in preparation for College. He listed cultivation 
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of imagination, how to study, assuming responsibility, 
physical fitness, and moral training as qualities and abili- 
ties often lacking in pupils. Dr. Hall (27) told the members 
of the Twenty-seventh Convention that deaf students seek- 
ing admission to college lacked reasoning power. He again 
emphasized financial, physical, and character preparation 
as important items often neglected by candidates for Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Hall, President of Gallaudet College for many years, 
kept the Conventions continually informed on the progress 
and development of the College. In various papers he dis- 
cussed the expansion of the College (25), the Normal Train- 
ing Department (13), Gallaudet graduates (18), and re- 
sults of achievement tests (26). Various professors of the 
College also brought the College to the attention of the vari- 
ous Conventions. Day (17) showed that a large portion of 
the College students were congenitally deaf and that they 
were not being forced out by higher standards as was com- 
monly supposed. 

Dr. Charles R. Ely (21) (24) spoke on the additions to 
the College which gave vocational training without making 
it a vocational school or lowering its standards. He said 
that the aim of the College was to prepare students for life. 
Professor Drake (19) explained to the Twentieth Conven- 
tion how scientific agriculture was taught at Gallaudet 
College. 

Miss Elizabeth Peet (20), Dean of Women, told the mem- 
bers of the same Convention that pupils need more char- 
acter training in the schools. She suggested that older pupils 
be given more freedom and at the same time additional 
responsibility. She said that the example of the teacher 
and friendly talks between teachers and pupils, more than 
any other factor, aid in building character. 

Forrester (29) said, in 1937, what Turner (2) had said 
in 1851, that there is a need for high schools for the deaf. 
He said that some of the reasons for this need were to pro- 
duce deaf leaders, to prepare for College, to provide an 
objective for those with ability, to provide an approach to 
the normal, and because the times demand them. 
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The gap between the College and the graduating level 
of the schools, industrial demand for high school graduates, 
and other factors will make this subject one of increasing 
importance to educators of the deaf. 

Dr. Doctor (34) explained in 1949 how the academic year 
at Gallaudet College had now been divided into two 
semesters in place of three terms. He said also that the 
courses of study had been divided into six areas in order 
to make it possible for a student to have a field of concen- 
tration. 

Edward Scouten (34) in 1949 expressed it as his belief 
that the students should have acquired better study habits 
before coming to Gallaudet College and a better background 
in English and in Algebra. 
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X. LANGUAGE 
More time was devoted to the discussion of language in 
the Convention Proceedings than to any other topic. In- 
deed, in every subject discussed, language received con- 
sideration since it is the paramount problem in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 


At the very First Convention, in 1850, David E. Bar- 
tlett said, ‘‘ ...to teach them language: this is to educate 
the deaf and dumb, and vice versa—to educate them is to 
teach them language.’’ * 


Concerning the teaching of language to the deaf in the 
earliest period in the United States, it is well to bear in 
mind several facts which influenced the methods used. 
Beginning and Primary classes were composed of children 
ten to twelve years of age. Instruction was given primarily 
through the manual method and through writing in most 
schools for the first fifty years or more. Alvin E. Pope, 
President of the Twenty-eighth Convention, expressed in 
his address that in the early days men entered the profes- 
sion who had been thoroughly trained in the classics. They 
simply transferred the methods by which they were taught 
Latin and Greek to the methods of teaching English known 
as the ‘‘Grammar Method.’”’ Later, many grammar devices 
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wert introduced, some of which visualized language for 
the deaf child and enabled him to gain better understand- 
ing and use of it. 

There is noted a general agreement on several points 
among leading teachers of language. As early as 1850, David 
E. Bartlett emphasized that the only way for the deaf to 
acquire language is through habit and practice (1). In 
this idea he was supported by John R. Keep who stressed 
that it is use only which makes a language familiar (7). 
Dr. Harvery P. Peet emphasized ‘‘review, review, review’’ 
(17). 

Much discussion on signs vs. the manual alphabet pre- 
vailed at the early meetings. The majority agreed that the 
deaf should be encouraged to substitute verbal language 
(written language) for the language of signs both in and 
out of school (2). Dr. Keep, in a paper presented as early 
as 1853, stated that signs should be dispensed within the 
higher classes (at the end of the fifth grade) and more 
use should be made of writing and finger spelling in order 
that deaf children might more rapidly think and talk in 
good English (7). Dr. Harvey P. Peet spoke of signs as 
the instruments and tools of labor, a means to an end—that 
end being the attainment of written and spoken language. 
He believed signs were important as a means of acquiring 
language, but should be dispensed with as instruments of 
communication as far as the pupil is found to be able to 
use words instead. * 

Collins Stone at the Second Convention condemned the 
use of methodical signs as destructive to language (5). 
Luzerne Rae held the same idea as Collins Stone,** but Dr. 
Brown was violently opposed to their idea. He stressed that 
methodical signs shoud be adhered to rigidly and never to 
revert to natural signs.*** 

Dr. H. P. Peet believed that natural signs must first be 
used to express the idea, then that the idea should be re- 
duced to a grammatical arrangement by methodical signs 
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corresponding to the English form. (Both Abbe Sicard and 
Dr. T. H. Gallaudet had been advocates of methodical 
signs. )* 

Dr. Gillett, at the Seventh Convention, opposed the idea 
of using signs in the order of words. He believed that 
signs, being the natural language of the deaf, should be 
used according to the particular genius of that language 
and that where words need to be given in their right order 
the use of the manual alphabet was advocated (20).** 

Edward Miner Gallaudet believed that in order for 
language to express exact beautiful divisions of thought 
it must be spelled into words and not signed.*** Westervelt, 
first at the Ninth Convention and at several succeeding 
Conventions, advocated that the manual alphabet be used 
to the exclusion of signs, and that intercourse be strictly 
limited to English (27) (41). This subject is discussed 
under the Chapters Manual Alphabet and Methods. 

Another idea which prevailed in early language instruc- 
tion was that of having pupils commit their lessons to 
memory. Later papers recommended that memorization be 
avoided with stress laid on the child developing his own 
resources (39). 

As early as the Second Convention it was stated that books 
designed for the deaf should be used at first, but as soon 
as possible the children should be using the common school 
books of the country (2). Dr. Harvey Prindle Peet, at the 
Second Convention, presented an outline of work for deaf 
pupils based on his book, Elementary Lessons for the Deaf 
and Dumb. This work was discussed at three different Con- 
ventions by him and by his son, Isaac Lewis Peet (3) (17) 
(21). He advocated teaching children to repeat words first 
in the manual alphabet, then in writing (these two almost 
simultaneously) ; the pupil should first be allowed to give 
his ideas in signs, not in written phrases until he could 


* There is here an interesting and heated discussion on the use of 
signs, 3:45-75. 

** See also the Chapter on The Language of Signs for information 
regarding the controversy between the use of methodical signs vs. 
natural signs. 

*** Tn a discussion following Gillett’s paper (20). 
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comprehend the ideas which the words represented. Dr. 
Peet’s fundamental principles are two: 1. ideas should 
precede words, and 2. difficulties should be divided as 
much as possible and introduced one at a time (3). 

Isaac Lewis Peet discussed his own method as found in 
Language Lessons at the Eighth Convention, in which he 
took into consideration the teaching of children as young as 
five and six years of age (22). 

Laurent Clere, at the Second Convention, outlined his 
method of teaching language. He employed the system de- 
vised by his teacher (Abbe Sicard), the ‘‘Theory of Ci- 
phers,’’ using the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 to teach the construc- 
tion of sentences, for example (4), 


1 2 3 4 5 

NOMINATIVE VERB OBJECTIVE PREPOSITION OBJECT OF THE 
CASE CASE PREPOSITION 
I see a bird on a tree * 


This system may be recognized as almost identical with 
the Barry Five-Slate System which is discussed later in 
this Chapter. 

Clere placed much emphasis on grammar and syntax. 
Before giving children work in geography, history and 
philosophy, he claimed they should be able to rehearse a 
verb in all its forty-four inflections! He echoed Sicard’s 
analytical method of teaching—getting the pupil to com- 
prehend meanings of words for themselves through a ques- 
tion and answer method between teacher and pupil (4). 


The use of grammatical symbols in language teaching 
as devised by Barnard** was first mentioned at the Third 
Convention, 1835, by William W. Turner (11) and Isaac 
Lewis Peet. Peet presented a paper highly advocating the 
use of these symbols based on Barnard’s Analytical Gram- 
mar, then out of print (12). These early symbols were very 
complicated and intricate in design. Samuel Porter, at the 
Sixth Convention, also advocated the use of Barnard’s 


2:67. 
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System of Symbols (known also as the Hartford Symbols) 
as improved by Professor Storrs (19). In addition, Samuel 
Porter discussed grammatical diagrams and their value in 
language work (19). Job Williams, at the Twelfth Con- 
vention, in 1890, explained his system of teaching language 
through diagrams and symbols (42), virtually the same 
system as that used by Porter in 1868. The Read and Kellog 
system of diagramming was preferred by some teachers of 
the deaf (54). 


Miss Sweet’s First Lessons in English were frequently 
recommended as aids in language teaching (46) (60). 


The ‘‘sentence method’’ was presented early in language 
instruction for the deaf. At the Sixth Convention, in 1868, 
M. L. Brock in his paper, ‘‘A Better Method of Instruct- 
ing A Class of Beginners,’’ deviated radically from the gen- 
eral view on beginning language work and that The First 
thing—to be placed before the class should be a full, 
simple sentence.* He claimed that it had ‘‘been proven by 
experiment in this institution (Illinois) that a class will 
learn twenty-six sentences more easily than twenty-six 
letters’’ ** (18). Six years later, at the Eighth Convention, 
G. F. Schilling also upheld the sentence method (24). 


Members of the Convention, in the diseussion following 
M.L. Brock’s paper, held the general opinion that there 
were advantages in Dr. Peet’s method, but that much could 
be added to it from the newer method introduced by Brock. 


Horace S. Gillet at the Seventh Convention, indicated 
a trend away from the scientific teaching of grammar; he 
emphasized gaining a practical knowledge first and princi- 
ples of construction afterwards (20). 


The problem of which tense to teach in beginning 
language work was a much discussed item which disclosed 
many differences of opinion among teachers. Dr. Harvey P. 
Peet, in 1851, began his course of instruction in teaching 
verbs in the form of the present participle first, introduc- 


* 6:28. 
** Ibid. 
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ing all three simple tenses together, past, present, and fu- 
ture in the first year’s work (3) (17) (21). 


At the Eleventh Convention, in 1886, in a discussion led 
by George L. Weed, he stated that the past tense should 
be taught for the first two years except for the verbs is, 
are, have, has, and love. The present tense was presented 
in the third year (29). In the same discussion, Noyes ob- 
jected to using the past tense during the first year in that 
this causes the style of language to become cramped, stiff, 
and unnatural. He favored the natural method of teach- 
ing language and introducing the present tense first (9). 
He was supported in his views by Job Williams who 
favored first teaching the root form of the verb as found in 
the present tense, then teaching the past and future tenses 
in the second year (29). There were other teachers ad- 
vocating this system at that time and in succeeding years. 
Noble B. McKee presented the idea of teaching the 
verb first in the infinitive form, this being the root form 
from which grow all finite forms (50). The trend in later 
years of not confining language to the past tense in the 
first year is evidenced in the method used by Edith M. 
Buell at the Lexington School (108), and others. 


Dr. H. P. Peet did, not favor the teaching of connected 
language; he considered it unnecessary in conversation 
which is composed of brief directions, questions, answers, 


and brief remarks (3). 


The methods of teaching vocabulary to beginners was 
presented by the majority of writers of language papers 
presented at the Conventions. The earliest teachers gener- 
ally kept vocabulary lists which were taught to the pupils 
(3) (87) (88). George L. Weed, at the Eleventh Conven- 
tion, required his pupils to keep vocabulary books for new 
words. He advocated giving a new word when the child 
expressed the need for it and discarded all synonyms for 
the first two years. The pupils were not allowed to use any 
new words in composition which did not appear on their 
list (29). 
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The teaching of idioms and everyday expressions was 
widely discussed by language teachers (30) (45). Miss 
R. R. Harris suggested her system of teaching these by 
topics, that is, teaching all stock phrases used in connection 
with certain subjects such as church, store, and theater (30). 

It must be noted that when schools began to admit chil- 
dren at an earlier age, methods in language teaching were 
changed to some extent; methods were revised to suit the 
interest level of younger children and progress was slow- 
er. The growth of articulation teaching and the advance of 
the oral method in the schools also had its effect on lang- 
uage teaching. (See the Chapter on Methods of Instruct- 
ion.) 

J. P. Walker, also at the Twelfth Convention, stressed the 
importance of using the interrogative form continually in 
teaching in order that the children: develop ability in us- 
ing the question form. He deplored the current books used 
which dwelt on stupid subjects outside of the everyday life 
of the child and encouraged teachers to use rational and 


natural language in teaching (43). 


The trend toward a more progressive system of language 
teaching is indicated by papers which recommended var- 
ious ways in which to develop the imagination of deaf child- 
ren (48) (49). 


Miss Enfield Joiner, at the Seventh Convention, discuss- 
ed letters and journals in the first years of oral instruction. 
She deplored the lack of spontaniety apparent in most 
journal work and offered suggestions to counteract this. 
She emphasized beginning the paragraph writing with 
calendar work to develop a time sequence and unity in 
language. Miss Joiner stressed giving the spoken form be- 
fore the written form and use of the Five-Slate System as 
aids in acquiring straight language (64). 

In 1895, Noble B. McKee of the Indiana School, present- 
ed to the members of the Fourteenth Convention his system 
of teaching language which consisted of ‘‘sight rules and 
the Barry-Slate System. He taught an order for the classi- 
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fication of parts of speech, presenting verbs to the children 
in the infinitive form first. For example, * 


v. | adv. | a. | n. 
to walk, walked] very nicely a some boy boys 
to jumb an John 
to crawl the Mary 
hat 
dog 


Other schools also made use of a similiar system of classi- 
fication (51) (59). 

Sentences then were written in the space reserved on 
the board for the Five-Slate System (50). This system in- 
troduced by Miss Katherine E. Barry in an article in The 
Educator in 1893 (113), has been widely used in schools for 
the deaf and was highly recommended by many teachers in 
their papers on language (50) (52) (54) (57) (58) (59) 
(61) (64) (82) (95) (99). The sixth slate is generally 
added which contains the adverbial element of time, man- 
ner, and condition, and is not numbered since the adverb- 
ial element has no fixed position in the sentence. (See ex- 
ample of this System in Appendix, following this Chap- 
ter.) 

Miss Frances L. Glenn of the Missouri School (59) and 
Mrs. Anna C. Hurd of the North Carolnia School (58) en- 
dorsed McKee’s system for language work. 

J. L. Smith of the Minnesota School, in 1901, ex- 
plained his method of using Wing’s Symbols and the Five- 
Slate System combined. This method had been in use there 
for the preceding twenty years (61). Dr. Robert Patter- 
son of the Ohio School at the Seventeenth Convention op- 
posed any system of symbols and the Five-Slate System, 
preferring rather, the use of ‘‘example charts’’ (62). 

A. L. E. Crouter impressed upon the members of the Nine- 
teenth Convention, in 1911, that the fundamental princi- 
ple in the oral method is that all language, all ideas, should 
be given to the deaf child through lip reading, this being 
the nearest approach to the method by which a normal child 


* 14:71, also 15:114. 
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acquires language. The deaf child may express his ideas in 
speech, writing or spelling, all three being English. Lan- 
guage learned by this method is more idiomatic, less strain- 
ed, and less inclined to deaf-mutism (70). Mabel K. Jones 
from the Lexington School expressed similar ideas at the 
Twenty-second Convention (79). 

At the same Convention, Dr. N. F. Walker and A. C. 
Manning agreed that the use of signs should be abolished 
from the class room where only English should be used. 
They approved of the use of signs after language had been 
acquired and for the purpose of religious instruction (72) 
(74). Dr. Manning suggested the use of the Five-Slate 
System, much action work, and much repetition for the 
succcessful teaching of language (74). 

J. W. Jones, in 1920, emphasized a plan of supervised 
and directed reading most important for all grades. 
Through association with language by the reading of it the 
pupils will comé to a good understanding and use of lan- 
guage (76). 

Professor Howard R. Driggs of New York University 
addressed the Twenty-fourth Convention, in 1925, on the 
object, ‘Vitalizing English.’’ His fundamental platform 
was ‘self-expression’. Five things, he emphasized, were 
important in language teaching: 1. a gripping subject, 
close to the child’s life, 2. finding the thing you have to 
say and saying it, 3. choosing the right word, 4. clear e- 
nunciation, and 5. correct usage. Professor Driggs gave a 
demonstration at this Convention with fifteen hearing 
children, showing the importance of stimulating the child 
into thinking; he used a question and answer method. 
Through this system he inspired the children to write com- 
positions in which they expressed their own thoughts in 
vivid ‘‘straight-out-of-their-lives’’ stories (83)) (84). 

Throughout the papers and discussions many suggestions 
are offered on aids in teaching language such as flashcards, 
games, booklets, different types of charts, and the use of 
pictures. 

Miss Elizabeth Peet, at the Twenty-fourth Convention, sug- 
gested a valuable exercise for stimulating imagination and 
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giving practice in everyday idiom through conversation be- 
tween pupil and teacher by means of writing (87). 

At the Twenty-fifth Convention, in 1927, Dr. Harris Tay- 
lor deplored the use of language systems used in the schools 
which made the child think in terms of grammar. He was 
opposed to the prevailing method in which, he said, 


. we take particular pains that he doesn’t get any more ex- 
pression or receive any more than we can help till he gives it the way 
we want it and receives it the way we think he ought to have it. * 

He emphasized that the deaf child should be given lang- 
uage and ideas as fast as he can grasp them. Dr. Taylor pre- 
sented a way in which the deaf child can be taught to use 
English, his vernacular, from the day he enters school 
through a silent reading program designed to develop lang- 
uage comprehension. This method, Dr. Taylor believed, 
added a new feature superior to any method then in exis- 
tence since it prevented the stagnation of months and 
months that resulted in oral schools where signs were not 
used ; it presented an easier form to grasp than the Roch- 
ester Method ** and it was pronouncedly superior to any 
system where signs were used (92). 

Gladys Davis from the Virginia School at the Twenty- 
ninth Convention, also presented her ideas concerning a 
silent reading program established through an activity pro- 
gram. She gave an outline showing how her method cor- 
related rhythm, speech, and speech reading (119). Mrs. 
Rachel Dawes Davies, from Central Institute, at the Thirty- 
second Convention, 1941, stressed ‘‘A Reading Approach to 
Language’’ (128). Miss Joiner (108) also recommended a 
directed reading program. 

At the Twenty-fifth Convention, in 1927, Edith Fitz- 
gerald gave a demonstration on straight language and the 
Fitzgerald Key suitable for use in all grades (96) (122). 
Six years later she presented a paper at the Twenty-eighth 
Convention explaining the use of the Key which is designed 
to present language principles to the deaf child in the 


* 25:109. 

** The Rochester Method, making use of speech and finger spelling, 
is discussed in the Chapters on Manual Alphabet and Methods of In- 
struction. 
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order of his needs; he begins to sense, in a nonlanguage way, 
the underlying principles of language (115). Marie S. 
Kennard discussed this method again at the Thirty-second 
Convention (130). 


Josephine F. Quinn presented a demonstration before 
the Twenty-sixth Convention on her teaching of sequence 
action, verbs, and tenses. She highly recommended the use 
of Wing’s Symbols mentioned earlier in this Chapter (100). 
At the Twenty-eighth Convention, Miss Quinn gave a dis- 
cussion on Wing’s Symbols indicating their convenience for 
use in all classes (115). Sarah E. Lewis at the Twenty-ninth 
Convention, in 1935, pointed out their advantages in that 
the symbols take up no more room than the sentence itself 
and sentences can be symbolized as they stand in the para- 
graph (120). This system developed by George Wing, 
1880-1885, was recommended by a number of other lan- 
guage teachers (103) (106). 


The importance of developing the power of reasoning in 
the deaf child was emphasized during this period by Mrs. 
Ota Blankenship (101), A. P. Buchanan (106), Professor 
Irving S. Fusfeld (107), and many others. 


Miss Enfield Joiner, at the Twenty-seventh Convention, 
in 1931, as well as many other teachers, advocated the use 
of Croker, Jones and Pratt Language Stories and Drills, 
supplemented with original exercises by the teacher. She 
presented a course of study for language work in the ad- 
vanced grades stressing action work, question and answer 
work, and conventional drills. She offered a system of orig- 
inal language work including condensing articles from 
newspapers, encyclopedias, and other sources (109). 


Edith M. Buell of the Lexington Avenue School and Mrs. 
Rachel Dawes Davies of Central Institute, in teaching deaf 
children, applied psychological methods used in the public 
schools for teaching hearing children (113). Miss Buell be- 
lieved in using a more natural method in teaching language 
and in providing interesting experiences for the children 
as a basis for language work (108). Many members agreed 
with her very refreshing approach to the language problem. 
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Miss Quinn, who gave prominence to drill work in her sys- 
tem, opposed Miss Buell on that score. 

Mildred A. Groht, of the Lexington Avenue School, fur- 
ther explained their system of language teaching at the 
Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Conventions. She en- 
larged on Miss Buell’s ideas presented at the Twenty-seven- 
th Convention. She urged a moratorium on elliptical sen- 
tences and referred to formal drills and set rules as ‘‘out- 
worn methods’’ and ‘‘mistaken approaches.’’ She empha- 
sized also more directed play in the class room and making 
more use of situations for teaching desired principles in 
a natural way (117) (121). 

Mention should be made also of the Belgian Method of 
teaching language to preschool deaf children used at the Le 
Couteulx St. Mary’s School at Buffalo, New York. This was 
discussed by Sister M. Maura at the Twenty-ninth Con- 
vention (118). This method is taken up in more detail in the 
Chapter on Preschool. 

At the Thirty-first Convention, Mrs. Marietta Rector 
Vinson discussed the ‘‘ Method and Logical System of Lan- 
guage Teaching’’ employing the use of a column system 
(seven columns) and symbols (no relation to Wing’s Sym- 
bols) (127). 

It would be impossible to present in detail all of the 
many systems of language teaching employed with their 
various differences on minor points as they occur in the 
Proceedings over a hundred-year period. If more details 
appear here concerning the earliest period, it is because 
such information is less accessible to the reader at the 
present time than information on the later systems of lan- 
guage teaching. Only principal methods and general trends 
could, of course, of necessity, be presented in this Chapter. 
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Announcement of the 1951 Meeting 
of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 


HE Thirty-third Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will be held at the Misouri School 
for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri, June 17 to 22, 1951. 

With Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, Supt. of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill., as Vice-president and 
Program Chairman, aided by a very capable corps of 
section leaders, an outstanding program is assured. Ar- 
rangements are being made for demonstrations, lectures, 
and papers by educators both inside and outside the pro- 
fession, for exhibits, and all educational activities that 
can be crowded into the short period of days. 

With Supt. Truman L. Ingle, who so ably demonstrated 
the Ingle-Missouri brand of hospitality ten years ago, as 
host again, everyone can be assured of comfortable living 
accommodations and ample entertainment. 

The Missouri School for the Deaf will reach its one 
hundredth birthday in 1951. In the spirit of this celebra- 
tion, entertainment will be interspersed with the serious 
phases of the program. Ample and comfortable facilities 
will be provided. Arrangements can be made for special 
group luncheons and dinners. 

The geographical location should command an unpre- 
cedented attendance. The professional spirit should lead 
every teacher and co-worker to attend, contribute to and 
benefit from the sessions. 

Further information will appear in the official organ of 
the Convention. 

Mrs. H. T. Poors, President 
Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 
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Official Call for the Twenty-third Conference 
Of Executives of American Schools 
For the Deaf 


To the Members of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf: 


HE Twenty-third Regular Meeting of the members of 

the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf will be held in conjunction with the Thirty-fifth 
meeting of the Convention of Instructors of American 
Schools for the Deaf at the Missouri State School for the 
Deaf, Fulton, Missouri, June 17-22, 1951, for the purpose 
- of electing officers and directors, and for such other busi- 
ness aS may properly come before the meeting, including 
the reports of officers and from the chairman of each of 
the standing committees. 


Sam B. Crate, President 
Epmunp B. Boatner, Secretary 
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DR. JOHN WILLIAM BLATTNER 

Dr John William Blattner, a giant of a man in the field 
of the educatoin of the deaf, died the morning of August 
23 at Austin, Texas. He was 92 years old. In his passing 
the profession and the deaf lost a friend who was wise, 
tolerant, understanding, one who would not hesitate to go 
that second mile because to his way of thinking it was the 
thing to do. To look back through the years that this good 
man was with us in this calling is to recall these lines from 
Edwin Markham’s poem, ‘‘Lincoln’’: 


‘*Here was a man to hold against the world, 
A man to match the mountains and the sea.’’ 


Dr. Blattner was born in Mahaska county, Iowa. His 
boyhood schooling was in Pela. It was his intention to be 
a lawyer but a friend who was on the board of directors 
of the Iowa School for the Deaf persuaded him to accept a 
teaching position in the Colorado School for the Deaf. He 
found this to his liking, however, he resigned to return to 
Iowa to study for his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at 
Central university. 

He was called to the Texas School for the Deaf at Austin 
to serve as principal, a position he held with distinction 
over a period of 27 years. While there he built up a fine 
staff of teachers, organized classes for teachers-in-training, 
devised a method of teaching the elementary sounds, edited 
a book for the use of primary teachers, and prepared the 
first formal course of instruction for schools for the deaf. 
It can be seen that Dr. Blattner was really the father of 
summer training courses for teachers, for he was instru- 
mental in persuading the Clarke School for the Deaf to offer 
such course. These are just a few of the many things he 
did to help the schools and to bring him into national 
prominence as an educator. 

He was tendered many attractive and flattering offers 
from other schools, all of which he resisted until 1912 
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when the North Dakota School for the Deaf asked him to 
come north to serve as superintendent. He was there three 
years, yet his presence is still felt in that fine school. 

Gov. Robert L. Williams of Oklahoma was casting about 
for a man who could provide the School for the Deaf at 
Sulphur with a progressive admininistration, so he wrote 
to Dr. Blattner asking him to take over. Oklahoma had the 
good fortune of having the good doctor serve from 1915 
to 1940, years which marked a turning point in the edu- 
cation and the lives of the deaf of Oklahoma. 

He and his wife, affectionately called ‘‘Mother Blattner’’, 
brought an abundance of love and sunshine when they 
planted their feet on Oklahoma soil; the school thrived, 
growing by leaps and bounds until it took its place as one 
of the best of its kind anywhere. While there he served as 
president of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf for two consecutive terms of three 
years each. Gallaudet College honored him with the degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters in appreciation of all that he 
had done for the deaf and the profession. 


Dr. Blattner did not always see eye to eye with others, 
nor they with him He was outspoken in his opinions, the 
chips to fall where they might. He did not believe that a 
deaf child’s schooling should stop merely because he had 
reached the age of 21; he argued that there were too many 
factors and obstacles to make this a fair deal to the deaf, 
especially those who entered school at an advanced age 
through no fault of their own. He believed in deaf teach- 
ers of the deaf, in the combined system of instruction, and 
he was strong for vocational training as is evidenced by 
the magnificient building used for that purpose on the 
campus of the Oklahoma School for the Deaf. 

He was probably the only superintendent who, every 
Sunday morning without fail, would mount the chapel 
rostrum to deliver a beautiful sermon in the language of 
signs that would have been a credit to any man of God. 
These sermons are still remembered by the old boys and 
girls who were fortunate enough to be present when he was 
so ernestly striving to prepare them for the life which 
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was to come. If those talks could have been preserved in 
book form, how fortunate would be the deaf everywhere! 

The writer remembers many things about this wonderful 
man who was ever like a second father. The very first day 
of school, when we were sick with longing for home, he 
took us on his knee to tell us that everything was going to 
be all right. That was the day he walked right into our heart, 
never to come out. 

He was a tireless worker, toiling at his desk from early 
in the morning until late at night. Once when we asked 
him how he was able to keep going at such a pace, he said, 
‘*Love, my boy, keeps the mind and the body young.’’ In 
his case love was in abundance all the way because up to 
the very last he was active and keen of mind, deeply in- 
terested in anything that concerned the deaf and their 
schools. 

This, briefly and inadequately, is the life of a friend as 
well as an educator. Dr. Blattner was indeed a diamond in 
the rough, a jewel that grew brighter and more valuable 
with the polish of the years he worked for and with us. 
The profession is the richer and the better for Dr. Blatt- 
ner’s contributions and his influence, and the deaf every- 
where have been lifted-to higher planes of usefulness 
through Faith, Hope, and Charity which he so exemplified. 
Indeed, 


‘¢Here was a man to hold against the world, 
A man to match the mountains and the sea.’’ 


W. T. Grirrine, 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf 


MRS. DOUGLAS GUTHRIE 

Mrs. Douglas Guthrie, who died in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in August, was for many years a governor of Donaldson’s 
School for the Deaf in Edinburgh. She had succeeded the 
late Lady Leslie Mackenzie as Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee in that School. She was also formerly a member of 
the Semaritan Society of the Royal Infirmary and on the 
Ladies’ Committee of the Simpson Memorial Hospital. In 
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1948 the Ladies’ Caledonian Club appointed her their 
chairman. In both wars her linguistie ability was greatly 
used by the Foreign Department of H. M. Postal Censor- 
ship. 

In the spring of 1949 Mrs. Guthrie accompanied her hus- 
band, Dr. Douglas Guthrie, Lecturer on the History of 
Medicine of The University of Edinburgh, to South Am- 
erica, Central America and to the United States. 

While in the United States Dr. Guthrie spoke at The 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine in Baltimore and he and 
Mrs. Guthrie spent several days visiting Gallaudet College. 
The Welfare of deaf children was the main interest of Mrs. 
Guthrie’s life and she did much for their betterment in 
Scotland where her work at Donaldson’s School for the 
Deaf will be long remembered. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Puplis. 
Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING: Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. Lip 
Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
Lip READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORREOTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
gential aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory de- 
fects: instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction 
and physiotherapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Universitty. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
professional course for the B. S. in Education or M. S. in Education granted by 
Washington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 

For further information, address 

DR. HELEN 8S. LANE, Principal 
818 8S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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Changes in Administrators 


ALBERT W. DOUGLAS TO TEXAS 


Albert W. Douglas has accepted the position of Director 
of the Curriculum at the Texas School for the Deaf in Aus- 
tin, and Lecturer in the Department of Educational 
Psychology, College of Education, at the University of 
Texas. A joint arrangement between the University of 
Texas and the School for the Deaf provides for a training 
center for teachers of the deaf at the University of Texas. 
The Texas School for the Deaf serves as a laboratory for 
the center and Albert Douglas will have the responsibility of 
supervising practice teaching. Albert Douglas was a teacher 
at the Austine School for the Deaf in Brattleboro, Vt., and 
Principal of the Advanced Department at the American 
School in West Hartford, Conn., before going to Texas. 
During the war he was in the Rehabilitation work for deaf- 
ened soldiers. He is a graduate of the Normal Training De- 
partment of Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C. 


MERVIN D. GARRETSON APPOINTED 
HEAD TEACHER 


Mervin D. Garretson has been appointed Head Teacher in 
the Montana School for the Deaf. He attended the Colo- 
rado School for the Deaf and Gallaudet College where he 
received his B. A. degree in 1947. He was a member of the 
faculty of the Maryland State School for the Deaf from 
1947 to 1949. 


The new California School for the Deaf will open 
at Riverside in the fall of 1951. Teacher’s salary 
scale $2,916 to $4,740. Starting salary dependent 
on training and experience. Apply to Dr. Richard G. 
Brill, 1304 West Main St., Urbana, Illinois. 
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Advertisement 


deal 
Auditory Training 
Equipment 


THOSE WITH IMPAIRED 
HEARING 


—the preschool child in the school or home 
—the child in the classroom 
—the adult in need of hearing rehabilitation 


Lower hum, noise and hiss level than in the 
best radio. 

Power output regulation is so controlled that 
from no load to full load there is less than 
5 db’s change in level. 

Further stabilizing so that the dynamic 
phones are not overloaded. 

Simple regulation so that each user of a 
group can get sufficient power regardless of 
what others are using. 

Time Tested. 


Send for PRICE and COMPLETE 
INFORMATION to the 


Melody Master Manufacturing Co. 
2106 Berwyn Avenue, Chicago 25, Illinois 
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THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
Founded in 1867 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 


Ethel A. Poore Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Clarence D. O’Connor Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N, Y. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Joseph E. Healy Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 
Sam B. Craig —-....... Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Richard S. Silverman ———~—.______________.. Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
James H. Galloway ..... Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Marvin Twitmyer Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward R, Abernathy —......__._...... Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
A, Clare Hume Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, Saskatoon, Sask. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Edmund B. Boatner, Chairman ... American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 


Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Richard G. Brill University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Pred Sparks: Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Burton Driggs Idaho State School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 
ENDOWMENTS 
Jackson A. Raney, Chairman _.... Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Charles M. Jochem —.....__.... New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Alfred L. Brown _........... Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Truman L. Ingle Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Glenn I, Harris, Chairman .__..._.. Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
M. B. Clatterbuck Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon 
John M. Wallace ... Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
John Yale Crouter _.........._..... Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Clayton H. Hollingsworth Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
PROGRAM 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman —._._._. Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Leonard M. Elstad .. Gallaudet College, Washington n, D. C. 
Sam B. Craig —— _ Western n Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pitts urgh, Pa. 
Howard M. Ruthie _—--------......-.. Minnesota School for the Deaf, Fairbault, Minn. 
Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Elwood A. Stevenson, Chairman —..... California Schoo! for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
William M. Whitehead — Virginia State School, Hampton, Va. 
John A. Klein _ nub > Wiganedlical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
STATISTICS 
Edward W. Tillinghast, Chairman Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Virgil W. Epperson Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Charles A. Bradford _......___. New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 
Carl F. Smith ................ North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devil’s Lake, N. D. 
Stanley D. Roth .. Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 


THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
Founded in 1850 
SECTIONAL LEADERS, 1949-1951 
Art—Mrs. Helene R. Condon —.... New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Auricular Training—Thomas K. Kline —.. Hlinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Curricular Content—Clara A. Hamel __ Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Day Schools—Mrs. Serena F. Davis _.. Willis and Elizabeth Martin School, Phila., Pa. 
Deaf Teachers—Robert M. Greenmun — —.. Central New York School, Rome, N. Y. 
Health & Physical Education—Kenneth Wilson .. School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Tl. 
Preschoo]—Hattie Harrell _ Junior pei Sch, of Sp. Cor., Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


Research—Richard G. Brill — The University of Tilinois, Urbana, Il. 
Speech—Lucy M. Western Reserve Universi Cleveland, Ohio 
Supervision—Lula May Bruce _....._.. Kentucky School for the eaf, Danville, Ky. 
Visual Instruction—Lloyd A. Harrison _.. Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
Vocational Education—Fred L. Sparks, Jr. _.... Central New York School Rome, 


Publieations—Powrie V, Doctor Gallaudet College, Washington, D 
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